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HE news from France this week is exceedingly 
satisfactory. It is not merely that the French 
have made important advances which directly 
threaten both Combles and Peronne; it is that they 
appear to have made them with so much ease. There 
has been little desperate fighting—like that which has 
been going on on the British front in the neighbourhood 
of Ginchy and Thiepval. The French gunners have 
prepared the ground and the French infantry have 
occupied it, with machine-like promptitude and pre- 
cision. And, as the semi-official commentator pointed 
out on Thursday, the enemy has never succeeded in 
retaking the smallest particle of the ground lost. Here 
is the notable difference between the German offensive 
before Verdun and the Allied offensive on the Somme. 
At Verdun the Germans advanced with ever-increasing 
difficulty and within a few weeks were brought prac- 
tically to a standstill. On the Somme, after two and 
a-half months’ fighting, the French are advancing 
more easily—that is to say, more rapidly, with fewer 
losses and with the capture of more prisoners per 
mile of front—than they did at the outset. The 
results of the German effort followed the law of diminish- 
ing returns, those of the French effort appear to follow 
the law of increasing returns—implying that the 
German power of resistance on this front, instead of 
rising to the occasion, is growing progressively weaker. 
Many minor symptoms noted in recent communiqués 
point to a similar conclusion. 
* * * 
The same thing cannot, of course, be said about the 





neighbouring British front. There no law of increasing 
returns is in operation. Our offensive has not been 
brought to a standstill; Ginchy was taken this week, 
and almost every day ground is gained and held at 
some point; but the advance is very slow. Thiepval 
still holds out, and the line along the ridge from there 
to Ginchy has not moved perceptibly for a month. 
How far this difference is to be attributed to the greater 
difficulties presented by the German fortifications, to 
the greater strength in men and munitions which the 
enemy has chosen to concentrate against the British 
Army, or to the inferior training and experience of 
our men, are questions which only those in authority 
on the spot may presume to answer. But the fact 
remains that, ostensibly at any rate, our Allies are 
doing far better than we are; though, of course, the 
damage which is actually being inflicted on the enemy 
may be as great in the British sector as in the French 
sector—or even greater. We cannot tell. But regard- 
ing the offensive as a whole the position is entirely 
satisfactory. The operations of the past ten days 
have made it plainer than ever that the Germans 
cannot adequately reinforce the whole of the front 
attacked. The particular point at which they prefer 
to allow their weakness to become apparent is a matter 
for their own choice, and of quite secondary importance. 
Comparisons between the visible achievements of the 
British and French armies respectively would probably 
be as unfair as they would certainly be invidious. 


* * . 

We have grown accustomed in this war to being 
told very little about the progress of military operations, 
but we have never before been kept so thoroughly in the 
dark as about the movements of the Rumanian armies 
during the past fortnight. Almost all our information 
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has come from enemy sources. From the enemy we 
have learned most of what we know concerning the 
Rumanian advance into Transylvania and all of what 
we know of the Rumanian withdrawal in the Dobrudja. 
The latter is at the moment perhaps the most interesting 
theatre of the whole war; not merely because the 
operations themselves are interesting, but because 
results of decisive importance are more possible here 
than anywhere else. The Bulgarians have struck along 
the southern bank of the Danube and have occupied 
the two important towns of Tutrakan and Silistra, 
capturing in the former a large number of prisoners. 
Meanwhile the Russo-Rumanian forces appear, accord- 
ing to the scanty information available, to have been 
advancing in the south-east in a parallel but opposite 
direction, and to have reached already a point which 
makes any further Bulgarian advance from Silistra— 
possibly even the holding of that town—a distinctly 
dangerous proceeding. The data are insufficient at 
present for any confident judgment, but it looks as if 
the Bulgarian plan was to strike an unexpectedly 
rapid and if possible fatal blow at the Russo-Rumanian 
communications. If so, the plan seems to have failed 
—with results which may be very serious for the 
Bulgarians if they have staked large forces upon the 


venture. 
a * * 


On the other front on which the Bulgarians are 
engaged, the Salonika front, there has been this week 
a great deal of activity, but the long official com- 
muniqués convey little about the real nature of the 
operations. Closely connected with the prospects of 
Bulgaria are the prospects of the situation in Athens. 
It is reported that King Constantine has been con- 
verted to the policy of intervention and that the new 
Government is being formed for the purpose of carrying 
that policy into effect. But it will probably be wise 
to receive all such reports with caution until they are 
confirmed by the event. There seems to be no particular 
reason why Greece should intervene at this moment. 
The situation is tolerably clear. No doubt the King, 
like everyone else, now realises that Greece ought to 
have intervened at the time when her assistance would 
have been of real value to the Allies. But presumably 
he also realises that that time has passed and that 
Greece has no longer anything to sell which the Allies 
are prepared to buy—if, indeed, they have anything 
now to offer. If Greece comes in now she will come 
in, it is to be supposed, on her own responsibility and 
without terms; and that being so, she has nothing to 
lose by a little more procrastination. We suspect 
that the new Government, though it may take office 
with a more or less definite intention of intervening 
at an early date, will await the development of the 
operations in the Dobrudja before it takes any decisive 
action. 

* * * 

It appears, fortunately, to be unnecessary for us to 
repeat the strong protest which we made last week 
against the methods adopted by the military authorities 
to “round-up” absentees of military age. On all 
hands these methods were condemned, and it is under- 
stood that they have been abandoned. The apologia 


issued by the War Office on Wednesday declared that 
they had been adopted in order to test the allegations 
which had been received “ from practically all the large 
centres of population,” to the effect that large numbers 
of young men were evading service. So far, it went on, 
the tests had shown that these allegations were without 
foundation. On this statement there are two obvious 
comments to be made. The “ allegations ” referred to, 
if they were worth so much as a moment’s attention 
from the responsible military authorities, must have 
been specific. Clearly no man can be in a position to 
state that numbers of young men have escaped regis- 
tration unless he is acquainted with specific cases of 
evasion ; knowledge on such a point cannot be indefinite. 
But if the allegations were specific, that is to say, referred 
to particular individuals, then equally obviously they 
could be dealt with by methods much simpler and more 
expeditious than the raiding of music-halls or railway 
stations. In the second place, it is perfectly plain that 
the “ rounds-up”’ have proved nothing at all except 
their own futility. The “allegations” are just as 
likely to be true or false as they were before. If there 
are men who are deliberately evading service, they are 
surely the last people in the world to allow themselves to 
be caught by methods so crude and so well advertised. 


* * * 


The whole incident—trivial and in many ways 
ludicrous as it is—is yet important as an example of the 
way in which arbitrary military authority may be 
abused. And those who, like ourselves, have argued 
that the compulsory organisation of a nation for war 
purposes does not involve the introduction of “ mili- 
tarism”’—in any useful sense of that much-misused 
word—are entitled to be particularly sensitive about 
such incidents. The essence of “‘ militarism ’’ is not the 
subordination of civil rights to actual and recognised 
military necessities, but the careless or contemptuous 
ignoring of civil rights, as if they did not exist or were, 
at any rate, of no account in the balance against military 
convenience or prestige. The spectacle which was 
witnessed in London last week of hundreds of law- 
abiding citizens being marched off to the police-stations 
and illegally detained there, in some cases for hours, 
for no better reason than that it suited the convenience 
of certain subordinate military authorities so to act, 
was in its way a perfect example of “ militarism.” 
There was the characteristic disregard for law, the 
characteristic stupidity, and the characteristic assump- 
tion that military methods and military values have, 
or ought to have, a universal validity. That the protest 
should have been so general, and that the military 
authorities should have been forced to climb down so 
promptly, is the most satisfactory feature of the affair. 
For it shows—what we have never really doubted— 
that the public has a just appreciation of the difference 
between the legitimate and the illegitimate exercise 
of military authority, and that there is little danger of 
militarism finding in this country a soil in which it can 


take root. 
* * * 


It is very easy to exaggerate the significance of the 
elections in Maine—which have resulted in the return 
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of a Republican Governor, by a large majority, and 
four Republican Congressmen. Maine has earned the 
position of a “key” State, simply because its State 
elections come first; but since it is at all times over- 
whelmingly Republican, the circumstances of any 
other result need to be exactly analysed. In 1914 a 
Democratic Governor was elected by a small majority ; 
in the first stage of the war it was natural that the 
Administration candidate should be supported. In 
the Presidential Election of 1912 Mr. Wilson was 
only a little in front of Mr. Roosevelt; Mr. Taft was 
nowhere, but the combined Progressive and Republican 
vote was enormously greater than the Democratic. 
To-day, with the schism in the Republican Party 
almost completely healed, of course the Republicans 
win. There has seldom been an electoral situation 
lending itself so little to dogmatic forecasts as the 
one with which the United States is confronted this 
autumn, but there are at least a few facts admitting 
of no dispute. First, the New England States are 
traditionally Republican, and they contain an 
enthusiastic pro-Allies element which is resolved at 
all costs to punish Mr. Wilson. This means that the 
Administration stands next to no chance in New 
England; and we do not doubt the Democratic 
managers have written off that region as lost. Secondly, 
the German-Americans must, in the main, vote for 
Hughes—not because they are pleased with him, 
but because they are infuriated with Wilson. Thirdly, 
the revived anti-English sentiment of the Irish will 
tell in favour of Hughes. The two main points in doubt 
are: How large a section of the Progressive vote will 
Mr. Roosevelt be able to swing for Hughes in the 
West and Middle-West, and how far will the immense 
weight of the Pacific and neutral States counter- 
balance the fierce anti-Wilsonism of the Atlantic 
seaboard ? 
* * * 

The correspondence started by Lord Sydenham in 
the Times on the future relationship of Capital and 
Labour has not so far thrown much new light upon 
the problem. Lord Lamington’s modest proposal for 
the promotion of “ Industrial Harmony” is that the 
Trades Disputes Act should be repealed, so that the 
workman may regain his individual liberty. Lord 
Wrenbury takes the subject more seriously and, we 
believe, correctly diagnoses the disease. The healthy 
relationship existing between officers and men in the 
Army he attributes to the fact that they have a common 
object and that “there is no moving it.” But his 
prescription is less satisfactory than his diagnosis. 
He advises first, thrift (“let the labourer become a 
capitalist ”’), and second, profit-sharing. Any intelligent 
workmen reading the letters of these two peers would, 
we imagine, be less irritated by Lord Lamington’s 
than by Lord Wrenbury’s. For the former is at least 
a straightforward declaration of war, which he knows 
how to deal with; whilst the latter, with its obviously 
well-meaning but hopelessly class-blinded advice, is 
merely another reminder of the abysmal ignorance and 
misunderstanding against which he will apparently 
always struggle in vain until he takes matters into his 
own hands. As a matter of fact, we believe that this 





sort of ignorance is much rarer, and the real problems 
much better understood than they were only a few 
years ago. All the same, such letters can still, it seems, 
secure the maximum of respectful prominence in the 
Times. e e e 


An Irish correspondent writes: The renewed cry 
for conscription in Ireland arouses our curiosity; and 
some people have even associated with it the very marked 
prominence given to the deeds of Irish soldiers in recent 
news from France. Every week now the Irish Times 
has an article pressing its views upon the Government 
and Mr. Redmond; nor do any of the arguments 
against the experiment (and there are many that must 
appeal to cautious men of all parties) appear in the 
correspondence columns of the same journal. It is 
thought unlikely that the Irish Times would have set 
out on a forlorn hope. Lord Wimborne, it is argued, 
is an ambitious man who did not return to Ireland 
after the Rebellion for the sake of the sport. His 
complaint of the insufficient powers of an Irish Viceroy 
is remembered, and also certain evidence given at the 
Royal Commission which suggested that early in the 
year he envisaged with satisfaction the possibility of 
introducing conscription in this country, provided that 
the seditious leaders were first arrested. The road is 
now clear in this sense; the Volunteers have been 
disarmed and their leaders are mostly dead. On the 
other hand, the events of the past few months have 
increased the unpopularity of British rule in Ireland ; 
and it is difficult to understand how Ireland’s honour 
(for which the conscriptionists profess their chief 
concern) will be saved by obliging Sinn Fein sympathisers 
to fill up the ranksof the Irish regiments. At the back of 
the conscriptionist mind in Ireland is a conception of the 
Irish character as unstable and pugnacious, but amenable 
to discipline, wherefrom it follows that the influence 
of the Army is a sure cure for the “disease’’ of National- 
ism in our youth. The demand for the experiment— 
which would at least provide an interesting test of the 
collective psychology of the people—comes from the 
very military landlord class; business Ulster does 
not want to be disturbed; and Nationalist public 
bodies continue to pass unanimous resolutions against 
a change. * * * 


A correspondent writes: Miss Janet Achurch died 
at Ventnor on September 11th. She was one of the very 
best actresses of her time; her name will always be 
associated with the dramatic movement of the eighteen 
nineties. Ibsen, in England, found two splendid inter- 
preters of his women ; Miss Achurch and Miss Elizabeth 
Robins. Those who saw Miss Achurch as Nora in 
The Doll's House have never forgotten her. Her 
Candida in the days when that play was first produced 
has never been equalled. She had as much bottled 
life in her as Miss Ethel Levey, and she combined that 
admirable quality with an understanding of characters 
and situations, then so new that they baffled half the 
intelligent public. She ought to have lived long and 
been famous. The later modern drama did not give 
her enough to do, and ill-health ruined her vitality. 
She cared not only about the act of acting, but about 
the drama ; and those who do likewise will not forget her. 
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NEW ASPECTS OF PROTECTION 
AND FREE TRADE 


T is fortunate for the Labour movement that some 

I of its worst enemies are in the habit of giving 

themselves away. The leading article which 
the Morning Post published upon what it was pleased 
to consider a renunciation of Free Trade by the Trade 
Union Congress, was in effect, though presumably not in 
intention, a very timely warning to trade unionists to 
look underneath the latest sheep’s-clothing of the 
Tariff Reform wolf. The actual vote passed by the 
Congress was one that in reality it would have been 
equally ready to pass any time this last fifteen years. 
It merely added to a Free Trade resolution a rider in 
favour of excluding foreign goods produced by sweated 
labour. The rider is not, as a matter of fact, practical 
politics, because in order to penalise sweated goods you 
must have a machinery of inspection to ascertain which 
the sweated goods are; and British legislation cannot 
erect such a machinery in foreign countries. Nor is the 
policy necessary in order to maintain proper standards 
at home ; as was shown long ago by Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
in a notable appendix to their Industrial Democracy. 
The favourable vote, which it would always be likely to 
get in a trade union meeting, denotes not a reasoned 
departure from Free Trade, but simply an instinctive 
and healthy detestation of low wages. 

There is a great deal of bluff about the loud Protec- 
tionist assertions that the war has disillusioned the 
nation regarding Free Trade. The matter is one in 
which Englishmen have hitherto been guided by argu- 
ment; and most arguments in favour of a tariff on 
imports are no better and no worse than they used to be. 
Whatever Free Trade has done, the economic position 
which Great Britain has attained under it is shown by 
the war test to be one of extraordinary strength. Never- 
theless, it is true that Armageddon has raised some 
new problems; and an attempt will probably be made 
to solve them through a Protectionist tariff, unless Free 
Traders are prepared to give energetic support to other 
and wiser solutions of them. They must purge both 
their theory and practice of reliance on mere laisser-faire. 
It is extraordinary how old-fashioned some thinkers 
become the moment they touch fiscal questions. Even 
an economist so forward-looking as Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
when he handles this subject as he recently has in a small 
controversial volume*, rests his case on propositions of 
a quite baldly individualistic character. He tells us, 
for instance, that there is no such thing as economic 
competition between nations, but only between indi- 
viduals and private groups as such : 

There does exist this real opposition between trading and 
financial groups and syndicates within the several nations, 
which by impudent misuse of language and of politics usurp the 
title of their respective states. So France, Great Britain, 
Germany, America and Japan may easily be represented as 
opposed to one another in their national capacity in a contest 
for trade and concessions in China, when the truth is that some 


tiny little knot of pushful merchants or bankers, with or without 
the assistance of their Foreign Office, are the actual contestants. 





Fisher Unwin. 


* The New Protectionism. By J. A. Hobson. 
2s. 6d. net. 





Surely this is a most one-eyed statement. It may bea 
metaphor to speak of the different nations as competing 
in the Chinese market ; but it is one which gives expres- 
sion to facts. Whether, for instance, England, America, 
Germany, or Japan, supply the Chinese demand for 
cotton piece-goods makes a difference not merely to 
“* tiny little knots ” of merchants or bankers, not merely 
even to the great populations engaged in the cotton 
industry, but to the prosperity of each of the great 
national communities as a whole. Indeed, under 
present conditions, the practical possibility of maintain- 
ing the crowded forty-six millions of the British Isles 
on any progressive level of comfort and material welfare 
rests on the success or failure of our “ pushful merchants 
or bankers” in this and other like cases. And what 
the example of Germany has shown is that the State, 
by actively interesting itself in the relevant questions 
of education, industrial organisation, standardisation, 
transport, and touting, can do an incalculable deal to 
promote success. Unless the British State undertakes 
these tasks whole-heartedly, and thereby ensures for its 
nationals the fullest opportunity of success in the wide 
markets of the world, the lazy alternative of its creating 
a closed market for British products in its dependencies 
must sooner or later, for all the manifold drawbacks, be 
attempted. 

The principal new economic questions which the 
war, as such, has raised seem to us to be three in number. 
To all of them a Protectionist answer is possible, though 
we doubt whether in any instance it is the best. We 
shall have to study the advisability of the State’s inter- 
fering with the free course of trade : (a) in order to safe- 
guard the British Isles against future interruption of 
vital supplies (e.g., wheat, meat, and timber) by sub- 
marines ; (b) in order to prevent us from depending for 
‘“* essential ’’ articles upon a single or very restricted 
source of foreign supply, which might become unavail- 
able in time of war, as that of dyes and magnetos did 
in 1914; (c) in order to develop imperial resources and 
attract population and wealth within the Empire, in 
cases where the supply of an important article rests on 
foreign sources which are sufficiently various for it to be 
fairly safe in the event of war, but where the Empire 
possesses exceptional natural facilities for producing it, 
and there is no prospect of those facilities being at all 
fully utilised without Government interference. An 
illustration of (c) is cane-sugar. The British Empire 
includes all the important cane-sugar-producing areas 
in the world, except Cuba and Hawaii; and their 
potentialities amount to a great Imperial asset, like a 
coal-field or metallic deposits. But there is no prospect 
of their being fully utilised while European beet-sugar 
has equal access to our consumers. 

For practical purposes, these are all new questions. 
If one turns up the literature of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
controversy one finds in it no trace of any of them, 
excepting (c),and not much even of that. A list of the 
possible ways in which the State could interfere, other- 
wise than by a protectionist tariff, would run something 
like this: (1) exclusion of certain products of a given 
country or countries, or of all foreign countries; (2) 
bounties on certain British (or Imperial) products ; 
(8) guaranteed minimum returns to the British (or 
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Imperial) producer of certain articles, as was recom- 
mended in the case of wheat by the Milner and Hobhouse 
Committees ; (4) making the State sole wholesaler (as 
it is at present for sugar, and as Sir L. Chiozza-Money 
has very interestingly suggested that it should be for 
wheat), with power to grant the British (or Imperial) 
producer specially favourable terms, and in return for 
them to put special pressure on him in the direction of 
quality, of standardisation, and generally of efficiency 
and up-to-date methods; (5) State or municipal pro- 
duction. To this list we might add special proposals 
to meet particular problems. Thus in connection with 
question (a) there is the proposal for national granaries, 
or national reserve stocks of certain other necessaries 
(which would be most naturally linked to the plan of 
making the State sole wholesaler); or in connection 
with (b) there is the possibility of enormous extensions 
in State-paid research (e.g., that what has been done at 
Rothamsted for agriculture should be done in State or 
State-subsidised laboratories for every main industry) ; 
or in connection with (c) there are plans for State-owned 
or State-subsidised shipping lines within the Empire. 
Many of these methods would lend themselves, not only 
to the development of British or Imperial resources, but 
to such a mutual development of the resources of the 
Allied countries as supplied the least questionable of 
the motives of the Paris Conference. 

There are here, it will be seen, a great variety of 
proposals and possibilities. To sort them out, to dis- 
tinguish the good from the bad, the practical from the 
mischievous, and above all to get the good things done, 
is one of the most urgent tasks that await the British 
democracy in the reconstruction. The future of the 
nation and the Empire depend largely on its performance. 
It is sure to be much hindered by the persistence of the 
Tariff Reform war-cry in such strongholds of old- 
fashioned and virulent partisanship as the Morning Post. 
But we appeal to Free Traders not to be content with 
merely shouting back. Let them get to the work, and 
start by stripping off the old laisser-faire mantle which 
still too often encumbers their movements. 


AN ALLIED PEACE 
IIl.—THE NEW MAP 
(—)" all the belligerents Great Britain is the least 


directly concerned about the changes which 

the war will make on the map of Europe. 
Having ourselves no territorial interests or ambitions 
we can approach the subject in as genuinely disinter- 
ested a spirit as could the United States or Japan— 
save only to the extent that we shall naturally be bound 
in the day of settlement to regard our Allies’ interests 
asourown. It follows, of course, from our disinterested- 
ness that we shall not have a major voice in the decision 
of the numerous territorial questions that will arise ; 
but our influence will be considerable, and if it is concen- 
trated on certain points may even, on those points, be 
decisive. It will not be our business to draw the new 
frontiers, but we may be able to do a good deal to see 
that they are drawn according to what we believe are 
the right principles. 
What then are the right principles? By general 


consent, we suppose, in this country the principle of 
nationality would be named as the most important. 
According to the repeated declarations of all our author- 
ised spokesmen, it is one of the chief things we are 
fighting for; and it is not an exaggeration to say that 
upon its adequate application the future peace of 
Europe largely depends. If there were no subject 
races there would be few wars. But at the same time the 
principle of nationality must not be erected into a fetish. 
The technical independence of small nations is not for 
the world at large an end in itself; it is merely a means 
to another end, the attainment of the highest possible 
degree of international stability and contentment. In 
other words the right of any group of people of a particu- 
lar race to enjoy the advantages and disadvantages of 
independent sovereignty must always, like the right of 
the individual to enjoy independence of action within 
the State, be recognised as subject to certain larger 
rights and expediencies. In some cases no doubt the 
determination to achieve a completely independent 
existence may be so strong amongst the inhabitants of 
a given territory as to override all other considerations ; 
but the intensity and the unanimity of any such demand 
cannot be taken for granted merely on the strength of 
the existence of an “ independence” movement; they 
must be carefully examined and weighed as calculable 
factors in the problem which is to be solved. The 
results of independence upon neighbouring territories 
have also to be considered. The desire, for example, of 
General de Wet and his friends to re-establish the inde- 
pendence of the Boer States is in itself a perfectly 
legitimate desire, which is probably shared by a majority 
of Boers; but it is not universal nor generally very 
intense, as the events of the past two years have con- 
clusively shown, and we suppose there is hardly anyone 
in this country who now believes that its satisfaction 
would benefit even the Boers themselves, still less South 
Africa as a whole. Here then is a qualification of our 
faith in the principle of nationality which, in considering 
its practical application, it is necessary to bear in mind. 
If the principle were to be generally and indiscriminately 
applied to the whole of Eastern Europe wherever any 
consciousness of separate nationality is to be found, the 
Russian Empire would cease to exist. Instead we 
should have a congeries of small States reproducing 
the conditions of the Balkans and extending them to 
the Baltic on the north and to the Caucasus on the east. 
One can conceive of political theorists so enamoured 
of the principle of nationality as to accept even this as a 
desirable prospect ; but for practical purposes we need 
not consider its merits, since it is perfectly certain that 
the break-up of the Russian Empire will not be one of 
the results of an Allied victory. Clearly the principle 
of nationality will, in any event, only be applied within 
limits,and it is in determining the general character of 
these limits that this country may be able to make its 
influence felt. 

In discussing this question there is one other caveat 
which must be entered. To attribute to the leaders 
and propagandists of a particular nationalist movement 
motives and principles identical with those which inspire 
their foreign sympathisers—like ourselves—is a very 
natural thing to do; but it is more generous than wise. 
To hate being oppressed is not precisely the same thing 
as to hate oppression. Little more than half a century 
ago the word Magyar was for Englishmen a symbol of 
national freedom ; to-day it is a symbol of one of the 
worst tyrannies in Europe. No experience, however 
unpleasant, of being ruled seems to deprive men of their 
natural willingness to undertake the responsibility of 
ruling others, or to confer upon them the ability to rule 
well. The relevance of this reminder lies in its appli- 
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cation to some of the territorial claims that are being 
put forward just now on behalf of certain “ oppressed 
nations’’ by organisations which it would be, perhaps, 
invidious to name. With races so mixed and mingled 
as they are in the whole borderland along which Slav 
and Teuton meet it is impossible to avoid overlapping 
claims, and only the most careful independent scrutiny 
of the facts can secure any approximation to justice. 

We dwell upon these qualifications and reservations, 
not in order to depreciate the importance of the principle 
of nationality, but on the contrary because it is so fun- 
damentally important and because an attempt to apply 
it without recognising its limitations might easily end in 
its not being applied at all. The difficulties are great 
enough to wreck the _ best-intentioned programme 
unless they are recognised and provided for in advance. 
The new map, we may be sure, will not embody the 
ideals of any of our ethnographists ; it will be a com- 
promise—a compromise as between neighbouring races 
and a compromise also as between nationalism and 
imperialism. All we can hope to do is to see that it is 
the best and not the worst sort of compromise. The 
Russian Empire will be substantially enlarged as a 
result of a complete Allied victory, and so long as that 
enlargement is confined to the absorption of Slav races 
there is no particular reason why the Western nations 
should wish to set any limits to it, provided it is accom- 
panied by a practical scheme of decentralisation and 
local autonomy. If, on the other hand, the enlargement 
meant the bringing of fresh multitudes—the compara- 
tively free Poles of Galicia, for example—under the 
direct administrative control of the Petrograd bureau- 
cracy, there is no need to disguise the fact that it would 
be regarded throughout the world as an almost un- 
qualified disaster. This is a question which goes down 
to the very roots of the future relations of Russia and 
the Western Powers. If the victory of the Allies should 
result in any people being able to say that they had 
suffered the loss of freedom which they previously 
enjoyed, any development of the present alliance into a 
permanent friendship would be out of the question. It 
has been rumoured for some time past that the Russian 
Government is about to promulgate its proposals for the 
future of Poland, and it is known that there are divisions 
in the Russian Cabinet on the subject. Should the more 
liberal group prevail, and Poland—in accordance un- 
doubtedly with the wishes of the great majority of the 
Russian people—be granted practical rights of self- 
government similar, let us say, to those which Ireland 
will gain under the Home Rule Act, Russia’s position at 
the Peace Conference will be enormously strengthened. 
The Russian solution of the Polish problem will then be 
one which Russia’s Allies can unreservedly accept, and 
as a natural consequence they will be the readier to fall 
in with her wishes in other directions. Prima facie, since 
our fundamental object is to secure international 
stability, there are important advantages in having as 
few units as possible for international purposes—that is 
to say,in the imperial as distinguished from the national 
solution of race problems. But the conditions of 
stability cannot be fulfilled by the imperial system 
unless it is founded on a basis of common consent. A 
rebellious Poland would be a permanent weakness to 
Russia, and a permanent temptation to her western 
neighbour. 

We shall not attempt here to define all the territorial 
changes which ought to follow upon an Allied victory. 
Given the principle of nationality, qualified by the con- 
siderations we have referred to, and also here and there, 
perhaps, by strategic or commercial necessities, the 
discussion of its detailed application belongs to those 
who possess special local knowledge. But there are 


certain major changes which may be taken for granted. 
On the West France will recover the greater part of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Belgium will retain her present 
frontiers, unless perchance they are extended by mutual 
agreement to include the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
The proposal to confine the German Empire to the 
Eastern bank of the Rhine, like other proposals to 
sequestrate territory which is definitely German in 
language and culture, need not be seriously discussed 
until it is put forward by some responsible statesman— 
as it never will be. Italy,it may be assumed, will gain 
Trieste and Fiume and a long section of the Dalmatian 
coast. How far the populations of the hinterland in this 
region can be secured rights of access to the sea, having 
regard to the agreement by which the Allies bound 
themselves as a condition of Italian intervention, is a 
question upon which more light needs urgently to be 
thrown. It may also,we suppose, be taken for granted 
that Russia will occupy Constantinople. It is not the 
ideal solution of the problem of the Straits, but it is the 
only solution which is likely to be permanent, and as 
such it deserves something more than the rather 
grudging consent which some people in this country are 
inclined to give to it. After the lessons of this war 
Russia cannot reasonably be expected to be content with 
anything short of full control over a gateway whose 
possession is for her so demonstrably a matter of life or 
death. This seems, indeed, to be one of the very few 
cases in which strategic considerations may legitimately 
be held to override all others. 

The complete break-up of the Austrian Empire is 
another change which may now be fairly confidently 
predicted. It is definitely one of the objects of the 
Allies to promote Jugo-Slav unity in a Greater Serbia. 
The Rumanians have undertaken the liberation of their 
kinsfolk in Transylvania. The Russians propose to 
incorporate the whole of Galicia in the Russian Empire. 
And when the claims of the Czechs and the Slovaks 
have been satisfied there will remain to the Hapsburgs 
nothing but Hungary proper and the German provinces 
of Austria. The dynastic tie which alone binds these 
two monarchies together is, to say the least, a frail one, 
and when their subject races are liberated will almost 
cease to exist. The Magyars, who are akin to no other 
race in Europe, will presumably become an independent 
nation, of a consequence about equal to that of 
Rumania; whilst the German provinces will probably elect 
to become part of the German Empire—a step which 
the Allies would have no reason to oppose, indeed may 
well be anxious to promote, since it would greatly 
strengthen the Catholic and definitely non-Prussian 
elements in Germany. Further north the most im- 
portant problem is that of the future of Dantzic. The 
Polish claim to this port is very strong both on historical 
and on economic grounds. But the historical claim is 
discounted by the changes of the past 150 years—what- 
ever Dantzic may have been in the eighteenth century, 
in the twentieth it is a German town ; and the economic 
claim is discounted by the consideration that if Poland 
is to remain within the Russian Empire it will have 
alternative modes of access to the sea. Moreover, to give 
Dantzic to the Poles would be to drive in a wedge 
between East Prussia and the rest of the German 
Empire, a step which would outrage German national 
sentiment even more violently than the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine did that of France. To create a Germania 
irredenta of that kind would be an inexcusable crime. 

This survey is obviously incomplete. The redrawing 
of the map of Europe on the basis of an Allied victory 1s 
a task bristling with difficulties, each one of which needs 
far more discussion than it has been possible here to give 
to them all. To some of these difficulties we shall hope to 
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return in the future. In the meantime we suggest that 
the practical criterion by which all proposed changes of 
the map should be tested is the question whether or not 
they tend in the direction of permanence and inter- 
national stability. It is a criterion which includes and 
summarises all other valid criteria. 


UNIVERSITY WORK IN SOCIAL 
TRAINING 
W oes the last few years there has emerged 


gradually a new ideal of “social work,”’ 
and with it there is developing, at half a 
dozen of our Universities, a new curriculum of “ social 
training ” in special preparation for such work. Whilst 
the number of places for voluntary workers is increasing 
each year by leaps and bounds, a new profession is also 
growing up, affording careers and salaries already to 
several hundred men and women, who are now em- 
ployed in innumerable ways in giving to the cold and 
rigid administration of the State and the Municipality 
what is called the “ human element” or the “ personal 
touch.” Alike as health visitors, hospital almoners, 
“Care Committee organisers,’ officers under the 
National Insurance, Factory, and Trade Board Acts, 
probation officers, secretaries of “ Juvenile Advisory 
Committees,” “‘ Social superintendents,” welfare secre- 
taries and Guild of Help officers, men and women are 
now Officially employed, not as bureaucrats or even as 
inspectors, but as helpers, explainers, advisers and 
friends to smooth down the asperities of law and ad- 
ministration, and to enable the people to obtain the 
fullest advantage from them. In London alone the 
total number of salaried posts of this nature must 
exceed one hundred, whilst the volunteer workers of 
all kinds organised in connection with their work is 
probably not far short of eight thousand. The aggregate 
for the United Kingdom must be several times as great. 
We may trace, within the past hundred years, three 
successive stages in philanthropic work. In the days of 
Jane Austen there was nothing but “ visiting the 
poor” and taking round comforts to the sick. The 
latter part of the nineteenth century was marked by 
the dominance of “ charity organisation,” in which much 
devoted personal service was joined with a conception 
—we may almost say—that nothing was to be expected 
from any public administration. At present the 
dominant idea, we think, is that the work of the State 
and the Municipality is rightly all-pervading—no 
maternity, no infancy, no child, no infirmity, no sick- 
ness, no accident, no unemployment, and no necessitous 
old age being beyond its scope—yet there is needed, 
for the fullest possible efficiency even of official work, 
an almost endless array of voluntary agents, who will 
act as the eyes and ears and fingers of the great machine. 
Thus, “ social work,’’ which was once concerned only 
with the indigent, now finds its scope extended to the 
average normal citizen. We have to be as careful to 
disclaim all charity as we once were to avoid all “ pauper- 
ism.” Whether it is the Insurance Act or “ Welfare 
Work” in a factory, the Juvenile Advisory or the 
Care Committee, health visiting or infancy protection, 
the families dealt with are not merely the “submerged 
tenth,” but practically the whole community below 
the Income Tax level. 
This year sees, partly under the influence of the war, 
a notable advance in this work. Not only has it been 
made the subject of careful enquiry by a Commission 
on Voluntary Social Service, presided over by Mrs. Alfred 


Lyttelton, but there is a marked improvement in the 
courses of training provided at the various Universities 
for those who wish to equip themselves, either as 
volunteers or as candidates for professional posts. 
For what the Charity Organisation Society long ago 
insisted on is more and more coming to pass. The 
voluntary workers increasingly recognise the need for 
special training, whilst the professionals find it indis- 
pensable. Accordingly, the departments for social 
training, which have existed here and there for the 
past dozen years, are now expanding into quite exten- 
sive branches of University work, for instance at Liver- 
pool, where University recognition was first given 
(1904); at Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol and Man- 
chester; above all at the most extensive of these 
departments, that of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science in London University, the man 
or woman willing to be trained for social work, whether 
as a “ whole timer”’ or as a “ part timer,” will find a 
varied curriculum and—what is most important—an 
introduction to practical experience of the different 
kinds of service under skilled guidance, of a sort that 
simply did not exist a few years ago. 

The “ Department of Social Science and Administra- 
tion”’ of the London School of Economics has just 
published its programme for the ensuing session in a 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages* from which the enquirer 
will learn a great deal of the requirements and opportuni- 
ties of the various kinds of “ social work,”’ as well as 
particulars of the score or so of courses of instruction 
in this one department. For all the University depart- 
ments give their “social” students a grounding in 
social philosophy and elementary economics, industrial 
and economic history and the various social move- 
ments and theories ; most of them explain the principal 
industrial and social legislation, the outlines of local 
government and the leading principles of Public Health. 
The best of these departments include some instruction 
in the methods of statistics, and some of them discuss 
the main “ problems” presented by the work. Then 
there are, at the London institution, instructive lectures 
on “ War Pension Work” and “ Welfare Work in 
Factories’; how to deal with “ subnormal children ” 
and “juvenile offenders’; the opportunities offered 
by Tuberculosis Dispensaries and Schools for Mothers. 
A special feature at the London School of Economics 
is the “ Visits to Institutions,’’ on which the students 
go, with their tutors, to study the work of the Children’s 
Courts, the Welfare Superintendents of factories, “‘ baby 
clinics” and Schools for Mothers, boys’ clubs and 
‘“‘ apprenticeship committees.” Perhaps the most effec- 
tive training is that given by actual service for successive 
months in one or other department of this kind, with 
all the practical lore of “case papers,” filing letters, 
interviewing, &c. For this sort of work London offers 
greater facilities than the older Universities, but it is 
interesting to notice that Oxford is not to be left behind, 
and has started its own department of social training 
at Barnett House. 


THE FOREIGN LEGION 


EW romances of the war have engaged popular 
HF sympathies to a greater degree than the ‘story 
of Colonel Elkington, who, having been dis- 
missed from the British Army, enlisted in the French 
Foreign Legion as a private soldier, and having served 





* Training for Social Work (Voluntary and Professional). London 
School of Economics, Clare Market, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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with such distinction as to win the Military Medal and 
War Cross with Palms, was reinstated the other day 
in his former rank and honours by King George. Ro- 
mance has always clung about the very name of the 
Foreign Legion. Soldiers of fortune are romantic 
enough in all conscience: soldiers of misfortune are 
romantic beyond the dreams of novelists. Did not 
Ouida once enrapture our imaginations in Under Two 
Flags with the story of a beautiful young officer in the 
Guards—a combination of Alcibiades and George 
Washington—who permitted himself to be ruined in 
order to save a woman’s reputation, and who disap- 
peared from fame and fortune as a common légionnaire ? 
One thinks of the Legion as the last resort of defeated 
and fugitive Byrons—a host of desperate men who 
hate the world more than they fear death. Like Mr. 
Kipling’s gentlemen-rankers, they are poor little sheep 
who've gone astray : 


Gentlemen-rankcrs out on the spree, 
Damned from here to eternity. 


They are brothers of Milton’s Satan—defiant and 
disastrous figures. We are told that even in the Legion 
itself, besides the hardships of the life, the romance 
of destiny is cultivated to some extent. The soldiers 
tell each other tales of mysterious personages who have 
abandoned the suburbs of thrones in order to enlist 
in their ranks. One of these stories concerns a Prussian 
Prince who only revealed his identity after he was 
mortally wounded in a heroic charge in which he won 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. And the black 
sheep of many other distinguished families have found 
a refuge from dishonour, and a new way of life, in the 
Legion. Mr. Erwin Rosen, a German-American jour- 
nalist who wrote a book on the Foreign Legion, relates 
how the editor of the Temps, during a visit to the regi- 
ment, learned what his profession had been, and said 
to him in astonishment: “I was speaking just now to 
a professor of Greek, and now you're a journalist. Is 
the Legion then a collection of ruined talents?” 
Another ex-legionary, writing in an evening paper the 
other day, gave a still odder example of the mixed 
professions represented in the ranks of the Foreign 
Legion. During the Mexican campaign of Napoleon 
III., he declares, the French desired to impress the 
inhabitants of a city they had captured with the spec- 
tacle of a semi-military High Mass in the Cathedral. 
None of the local clergy, however, would take part in 
the celebration, which was about to be countermanded 
in consequence, when a corporal of the Legion stepped 
forward and said: “I was a bishop before I became 
a corporal, mon général, and I will celebrate the Mass.”’ 
The story is quite incredible, but then so are most of 
the stories that are told about the Foreign Legion. 
Foreign legions of one kind or another are, as every- 
body knows, an ancient institution. Carthage especi- 
ally depended on them to win her battles. Her senators 
used to travel from trade-centre tc trade-centre to 
purchase the services of strangers for her army. By a 
rather stupid confusion of thought many German 
writers draw an analogy between the mercenary armies 
of ancient Carthage and armies recruited in modern 
times on the principle of voluntary service. They 
used at the beginning of the war to describe English 
soldiers contemptuously as “‘ mercenaries.” The ‘“‘ mer- 
cenary,” however, is a man who receives money to fight 
for a country which is not hisown. The man who fights 
for his own country, even if he receives a wage for it, 
is nO more a mercenary than a German civil servant is. 
Even mercenaries, however, are not to be despised as 
fighters. Henry VIII. hired Italian arquebusiers and 
German landsknechts to serve in his army, and the 
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“ King’s German Legion” in the British Army, which 
was raised for the last time during the Crimean War, 
had a remarkable record of fighting since it was first 
formed in 1805. In its origin, it should be said, it was 
mercenary only up to a point. It was mainly the fruit 
of the association of the Georges with Hanover; but 
at the same time it was open to recruits not only from 
Hanover but from all parts of Germany. Its numbers 
amounted to something like 25,000, and various regi- 
ments in the Legion gained great glory in the Peninsular 
War. It is said that there are regiments in the German 
Army to-day which claim descent from these old 
Hanoverian regiments and actually display Peninsular 
battle-honours on their standards. One of the most 
famous collections of mercenaries in the history of 
modern Europe was the Potsdam Guard—that amazing 
regiment of giants who were bribed, and in some cases 
even kidnapped, into the service of Frederick the Great's 
royal father. But this was a freak, not a Foreign 
Legion in the ordinary sense. It was Napoleon among 
modern rulers who most assiduously attempted to 
incorporate Foreign Legions into his army. Napoleon 
even attempted to enlist enemy prisoners by force into 
his ranks. When, on one occasion, it was suggested to 
him that international law might oppose certain diffi- 
culties to the enlistment of Prussian prisoners, he 
replied with characteristic cynicism, “‘ Eh bien, ils 
marcheront!’’ And they did. Flags captured from 
two of Napoleon’s Prussian battalions are still preserved 
in Chelsea Hospital. The origin of the Polish Legion, 
which dates from 1806, was similarly a conscription of 
prisoners; but it must always have attracted an 
immense host of Polish volunteers. It ultimately in- 
cluded twelve regiments of infantry and six of cavalry, 
besides artillery. Among the other races members 
of which were pressed into Napoleon’s service, were 
Russians, Swedes, Austrians, Albanians, and Greeks. 
Then there was his famous Irish Legion (composed 
largely of men who had fought in the imsurrections of 
the United Irishmen) which carried a green flag bearing 
the legend,§“* L’Indépendance de I’Irlande.”” When no 
more volunteers could be brought over from Ireland, 
attempts were made to compel British prisoners to 
serve in the Irish regiments, but Napoleon put an end to 
this after a time. This was, of course, not the first 
occasion on which Irishmen had fought in the French 
Army. Louis XIV. had his Irish regiments as well as 
his Germans and his Swiss Guards. 
None of these Foreign Legions, however, is quite like 
the Foreign Legion as we know it in France to-day, 
though the régiments étrangers in the French Army are 
undoubtedly the modern successors of the adventurous 
mercenaries who have, as soldiers of fortune, played 
so brave a part in European warfare. The present 
Foreign Legion came into existence in 1831, during 
the reign of Louis Philippe. It was known at first as 
“The African Auxiliaries,” and its real author was a 
Belgian pseudo-Baron, named Boégard, who, collected 
a company of bad characters belonging to various 
nations, and offered them for service in Algeria, where 
the French troops were accustomed to having a quite 
murderous time of it. There were in that first collection 
of scallywags three battalions of Swiss and Germans, 
one of Spaniards, one of Italians, one of Belgians and 
Dutchmen, and one of Poles. Not long after its for- 
mation the King sold the Legion, lock, stock and barrel, 
to Maria Christina of Spain for a little over 800,000 
frances, and it disappeared from the French Army List. 
The Carlists, against whom it was used, refused to 
recognise the legionaries as soldiers, and when any 
prisoners were taken they were shot out of hand. The 
Legion was revived in the French Army in 1836, and 
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ever since then it has been ‘one of the great fighting 
units, as well as one of the great colonising units, of the 
world. Though the money wages of a legionary are 
only a halfpenny a day, and though the hardships of 
the life are appalling, the flow of recruits has never dried 
up, the greater proportion of them coming from Germany 
(including the conquered provinces). Even in the first 
year of the present war, 1,027 Germans enlisted in the 
Legion, in addition to 9,500 men from Alsace-Lorraine. 
Though the Legion played an important, and even 
critical, part in the Franco-Prussian War, however, 
France did not at that time use German to fight German, 
but kept all her German soldiers in Algeria. None the 
less, the fact that deserters from the German Army are 
accepted in the Foreign Legion has long been a cause 
of bitter complaint in Germany, and there was an 
acrimonious dispute on the subject in the Press of both 
countries as recently as 1911. The strength of the 
Legion in an ordinary year is somewhere about 10,000 
men, with an annual inflow of about 2,000 new recruits. 
If the legionary serves for fifteen years, he gets a pension 
of £20. The conditions of service, however, do not 
promote long life. No soldiers in the world are trained 
so ruthlessly in quick marching. To fall out on the 
march is the unpardonable sin in the legionary, and is, 
or used to be, punished at times by the dragging of the 
delinquent at the tail of a cart or mule. There is no 
niggling discipline, however. ‘The marches,” Mr. 
Rosen declares, “are regulated by one principle: 
March as you like, with crooked back or the toes turned 
in, if you think that nice or better, but—march !”’ And, 
when the soldiers are not marching, they are engaged on 
roadmaking or other public works. The roads and 
publie buildings of Madagascar and Algeria are largely 
the work of the Foreign Legion. A life of drudgery 
rather than romance it will seem to most people. And 
yet romance is there, drawing men from all the world to 
die for the old flag, with its motto, Valeur et discipline. 
The legionaries may not know how to observe the Ten 
Commandments, but at least they know how to die. 
“ Eleven times in its history has the Legion refused to 
obey when the signal for retreat was blown.” The 
Legion stands above all things for a magnificent chal- 
lenge to destiny. The very peril of the life attracts 
men like a trumpet-call. Duty, love, patriotism, have 
scarcely more sway over the lives of men—at least of 
men of a certain type—than this desperate summons 
to adventure. 


GENERAL BOTHA’S NATIVE 
POLICY 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HOSE who are watching South African questions 
can hardly fail to be struck with the resem- 
blance between the task of General Botha in 

South Africa and that of Abraham Lincoln in America 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. It is a 
parallel, not merely of conditions, but of developments. 
To both fell the task of building up a young State; 
both were confronted with civil war; to both was given 
the supremely difficult task of adjusting relationships 
between white and coloured races as the foundation- 
stone of political stability and economic progress. 
Abraham Lincoln has won his place in history by his 
work for the black race; there now appears to be 
some probability that Louis Botha’s chief claim to 
remembrance will not be his military record, but the far- 





reaching policy upon which he has embarked for 
solving South Africa’s greatest problem—the industrial 
relationship of the white and black races. 

Three years ago General Botha, almost unnoticed, 
took the first legislative step in his policy of separating 
the white and black races throughout the Union terri- 
tory; not, be it noted, a policy of watertight “segrega- 
tion,”’ but a separation of land ownership and occupancy, 
with facilities for an intermingling of the races for 
industrial purposes. It is common knowledge in South 
Africa that within the next year General Botha pro- 
poses to take the final legislative step before there 
commences what it is anticipated will be the largest 
attempt at the migration of a race since Moses led 
the Israclites out of Egypt. His 1913 Land Act had 
the following principal features: The stoppage of all 
land transactions between the white and black races 
throughout the major part of the Union, the abolition 
of irregular forms of “ squatting’’ on land, and the 
appointment of a Commission to advise upon the 
requirements of final legislation. It was, perhaps, a 
topsy-turvy method, and it is only stating what is 
obvious to say that it led to many hardships. Indeed, 
the criticism levelled against General Botha was such 
that had it not been for other circumstances, he might 
even have lost his position as Premier. Much of the 
hardship and much of the criticism, however, arose 
through ignorance either of his larger policy or of the 
actual terms of the 1913 Act, or through that eternal 
enemy of reform—*‘ vested interests.’”’ The natives, 
not without justification in view of the past, had 
genuine misgivings; misreading the Act and judging 
General Botha by utterances of a much earlier date, 
they feared that future legislation would result in 
dispossessing them of their lands. 

The Act of 1913 provided for the setting up of a 
Commission whose members were to take two years 
in preparing a draft scheme and marking off white 
and black areas for Parliamentary sanction. Owing 
to the outbreak of war and the rebellion, the Commis- 
sion, which was composed of five members, with Sir 
William Beaumont as chairman, was compelled to ask 
Parliament for one year’s extension, which was granted, 
and it has only just presented its Report. The out- 
standing feature of the recommendations is the proposed 
delimitation of large additional areas for the exclusive 
occupation of natives. The total area thus defined 
for the four Provinces is just over 18,000,000 acres. 
The greatest increase is in the Transvaal, where the 
Commission advise increasing the “native areas” 
from 2,000,000 acres to 18,000,000 acres, or from 
2 acres to 13 acres per capita. The Commission fortu- 
nately did not keep rigidly within its terms of reference, 
and it has made the excellent suggestion that Parliament 
should set up in the principal areas ‘‘ Local Boards ” 
whose function should be that of advising natives 
upon land purchase, and whites upon surrender, ex- 
changes, and the countless difficulties which must 
necessarily arise during the great reshuffling of the 
races which is to take place. 

General Botha is now confronted with a task which 
would unnerve many men, for many vested white 
interests are enraged at finding themselves scheduled 
by the Commission in “ native areas,” whilst natives 
settled in areas predominantly occupied by whites 
are alarmed at the prospect of early expropriation. 
Prominent statesmen in South Africa are asking: 
‘** Who is to pay the prodigious cost ? ’—and, to crown 
General Botha’s difficulties, the Chairman of the 
Commission, Sir William Beaumont, issues a minority 
report in which he argues forcibly that Natal and 
Zululand should be excluded from the policy of the 
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separation of the races. This dissenting Report presents 
a very formidable obstacle, because of the strength of its 
arguments. Sir William Beaumont contends that 
the application of the principles of separation would 
violate the British “ final ’’ agreement with the Zulus, 
that it would be inequitable to debar natives from 
rights enjoyed by immigrant Indians, and _ thirdly, 
that neither whites nor natives in Natal demand 
separation. But he does not meet the greater difficulty 
of showing how Natal and Zululand can_ be 
“contracted out” of the 1913-1917 legislation and 
yet enjoy—what is of supreme importance to the 
natives—the whole policy of General Botha as recorded 
in his various communications and utterances. This 
policy is much larger than a policy of mere physical 
segregation affecting the occupancy and ownership 
of land. General Botha has before him the necessity 
of a sound solution of the franchise problem; he 
must find a solution which will avoid any tampering with 
the rights of the enfranchised natives of the Cape 
Province and yet give the natives in the other pro- 
vinces a voice in the government of their own affairs, and 
which will also leave the door open for the distant day 
when it may become possible to admit to the franchise 
all “ civilised” natives throughout South Africa—from 
Cape Town to the Zambesi. General Botha has published 
his intention of also introducing into his coming 
legislation provisions for the setting up of native 
Parliaments or Councils within the native areas for 
the administration of purely native affairs. Thus 
machinery will be brought into existence by which 
the 5,000,000 natives of the Union can manage their 
tribal affairs, approach Parliament collectively upon 
future legislation, and educate the younger generations 
for further extensions in the future of the rights and 
responsibilities of self-government. 

There are several points of cardinal importance 
which must receive recognition in the coming legislation 
if General Botha’s policy is to succeed in saving South 
Africa from the blunders of the past and from certain 
deplorable results of Abraham Lincoln’s emancipation 
of the negro in the Southern States. The first essential 
condition is that the lands now recommended as native 
areas shall be regarded as a minimum. The native 
population is over five times that of the white, and 
is rapidly increasing, yet with the additional 18,000,000 
acres this population will only possess a very small 
proportion of the land in South Africa—and that not 
of the best. The total lands that will be occupied by 
natives in the Orange Free State amount to less than 
one-sixtieth, in Cape Colony one-tenth, in Natal and 
the Transvaal one-fifth. General Botha will be wise 
—in view of future needs—in bringing under Govern- 
ment control, whenever possible, other lands adjacent 
to the defined native areas, and thus avoiding any 
difficulty in finding lands to meet the requirements 
of the increasing native population. Another point is 
that the productiveness of South African land, 

articularly in the native areas, is restricted through 
ack of water, and it is therefore essential that in native 
areas measures should be taken to conserve the seasonal 
water supplies and by boring and irrigation provide 
water for the dry seasons. It is generally admitted 
that the application of science and funds for this purpose 
would be amply repaid. A third condition of success 
is that the occupation rights of additional lands now 
scheduled as “native areas” should be obtainable 
under a scheme of easy payments. It seems clear 
that South African opinion inclines strongly to the 
creation of a system of full ownership, although the 
idea of freehold is entirely antagonistic to native law. 
But if ownership—involving a larger initial outlay— 





is to be the title to the land, then the necessity of an 
easy purchase scheme is more than ever imperative. 

The natives have so often found themselves removed 
from lands they had tilled for generations that security 
of tenure must be attached to any title to these 
additional lands. Security of tenure was a cardinal 
feature of tribal law and is a principle sacred to the 
native. Even after generations of contact with the 
white races the native is totally unable to comprehend 
a civilisation which demands a surrender of the 
occupancy of land for anything short of treason; and 
it is this which has so often led to conflict between 
the races. Another condition which must find a place 
in General Botha’s legislation is that when natives, 
for the advantage of white men, enter “ white areas” 
for labour or trade purposes, they must be subject 
to the same laws, and only the same laws, as the whites ; 
and, on the other hand, white men visiting “ native 
areas” for the purpose either of recruiting or of trading 
must in those areas be equally subject to whatever 
penalties for misdemeanours are inflicted upon members 
of the native tribes. In neither the white nor the 
black areas must there be any “ colour bar” preventing 
the infliction of the same penalty for the same crime. 
Finally, the native Councils, to which General Botha 
has committed himself, must be guided in their early 
years by white men possessing a knowledge of native 
customs and language, a sympathy with the evolution of 
the black races, and animated by a determination to 
make General Botha’s policy a success. 

Given these conditions, we may hope that South 
Africa will enter upon a period of great industrial 
and social development, for the inauguration of which, 
upon humane and statesmanlike foundations, the whole 
Empire will owe thanks to General Botha. 


THE RARE EARTHS 


HE great national stocktaking that has lately 
been going on has revealed some startling 
facts as to the extent to which we have been 

allowing some of the most important natural resources 
of our Empire to pass out of our control. Mineral and 
vegetable wealth was there, but in too many cases the 
wealth came not to us but to those with whom we are 
now in armed conflict; and not the least important 
problem to which this war has opened our eyes is the 
more thorough and effective utilisation of these natural 
resources for the benefit of our own peoples and for the 
furtherance of imperial unity, industry, and commerce. 
Gradually German control over the raw materials of 
industry contained within the British Empire is being 
broken down, and one of the most recent steps in this 
direction has been the loosening of the enemy’s grip 
on the Indian deposits of monazite sand, the chief raw 
material on which the rare earth industries depend. 
The story of the discovery and utilisation of the 
rare earths goes back to 1788, when in a quarry on the 
Island of Ytterby, near Stockholm, there was found 
a mineral from which, a few year later, a Finnish 
chemist, Johann Gadolin, isolated a new metallic oxide 
or “earth” (to use an older terminology), now known 
as yttria. It was the first of a series of about sixteen 
new “earths” which the investigations of succeeding 
years, down to the present day, have given to chemical 
science. Although widely distributed throughout the 
world, from the Ural Mountains to the Carolinas, and 
from Brazil to India and Japan, these rare earths, as 
the term implies, occur in no great abundance; and 
even their names, or the names of the elements from 
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which they are derived—for example, yttrium, scan- 
dium, cerium, praseodymium, samarium, europium, 
terbium, lutecium, and we may add, although they are 
no longer rare, thorium and zirconium—are for the 
most part unknown except to the student of chemistry. 

The rare-earth elements, on account of their very 
closely related pr.perties—so closely related that it 
is only by the most refined methods of investigation 
that the differences can, in some cases, be detected— 
have offered to chemists for many years some of the 
most puzzling of problems, and have even caused doubt 
to arise concerning the precise interpretation to be 
placed on some of the most fundamental concepts of 
chemical science ; and their fuller investigation may, in 
due time, be destined to transform the whole science 
of chemistry. Sir William Crookes, the foremost 
British investigator of the rare-earth elements, has, 
indeed, stated his belief that “ by following the study 
of them to the utmost limits, we may arrive at the 
explanation of what chemical elements really are and 
how they originated, and discover the reasons for their 
properties and mutual relations. When this knowledge 
has been wrested from Nature, chemistry will be estab- 
lished upon an entirely new basis. We shall be set free 
from the need for experiment, knowing a priori what the 
result of each and every experiment must be; and 
our knowledge then will as much transcend our present 
scientific systems as the knowledge of the skilled mathe- 
matician of the present day exceeds that of primitive 
man, counting on his fingers.” 

But if the rare earths are destined to furnish us with 
the key of one of Nature’s most profound secrets, they 
have also shown themselves, in some cases, to possess 
great practical value in the everyday life of man. 
Although it was in 1794 that the first of the rare earths 
was discovered, it was not till 1883 that they began to 
find any useful application. About that time Carl 
Auer von Welsbach was engaged on a purely scientific 
investigation of the rare earths in the laboratory of 
Bunsen at Heidelberg, and in the course of his investi- 
gation he was struck by the fact that some of these 
oxides (earths) emitted a light of dazzling brilliance 
when strongly heated. In that observation, made in 
the course of an investigation which had, apparently, 
no practical importance, the enormous industry of the 
incandescent mantle manufacture was born. As ma- 
terial for the “*‘ mantle,”’ various rare earths and mixtures 
were tried, but practical success was not attained till 
1891, when von Welsbach made the interesting dis- 
covery that although neither thoria (oxide of thorium) 
alone, nor ceria (oxide of cerium) alone, possessed much 
light-giving power, a mixture of 99 per cent. of thoria 
with 1 per cent. of ceria emitted a brilliant light ; and 
increase or diminution in the amount of ceria was 
accompanied by a decrease in the light-giving power of 
the mixture. For the production of the mantles 
tubes woven of ramie fibre or of artificial silk—the 
production of which from wood-pulp constitutes one 
of the most notable of the recent achievements of 
applied chemistry—are impregnated with a solution 
containing the nitrates of thorium and cerium in the 
proper proportions; and when these tubes are dried 
and incinerated the woven fabric is burned away and 
the nitrates are converted into a mixture of the oxides 
of thorium and cerium, which form a mesh-work in 
imitation of the structure of the woven material. By 
the discovery of the incandescent mantle, the doom of 
the gas-lighting industry was stayed; and the import- 
ance of the new industry can be gauged by the fact 
that upwards of three hundred million mantles are 
now manufactured annually. 

The invention of the Welsbach incandescent mantle 


created at once an enormously increased demand for 
thoria, which till then had been extracted, for the 
most part, from a mineral thorite, a silicate of thorium, 
found mainly in Seandinavia. The greatly enhanced 
price of the mineral stimulated an active search for 
other sources of supply, and these were soon found, 
more especially in the heavy, golden-yellow monazite 
sands occurring in various parts of the world. Monazite 
consists mainly of the phosphates of the rare-earth 
metals (cerium, lanthanum, &c.), along with 5 or 6 
per cent. of thoria, and constitutes the main source 
of the world’s supply of thorium and of the rare earths. 
The first deposits to be worked were in the Carolinas, 
and until 1895 these deposits, worked mainly by an 
American company, supplied the world’s demand for 
thorium. In that year, however, the German Thorium 
Syndicate, having acquired the right of working the 
much more advantageously situated deposits along the 
shores of the southern provinces of Brazil, entered 
into competition with the American company, and, after 
a struggle lasting about fifteen years, forced the latter 
to cease work. Mistress now of the situation, Germany 
determined to remain so, and when deposits of monazite 
sand were discovered in Travancore, India, in 1911— 
deposits even more valuable and rich in thoria than 
those of Brazil—the Auer Company of Berlin succeeded 
in obtaining virtual control of the company formed 
to work the deposits. The whole output went to 
German firms, who derived an enormous profit from the 
sales of a small portion of the sand and thorium products 
to British manufacturers. But war has now broken 
that monopoly and;has given to British manufacturers 
the free utilisation of one of the valuable natural 
resources of the Empire. 

Besides its use in the incandescent mantle, there is 
another direction in which thorium promises to be of 
benefit to man, owing to its possessing the remarkable 
property of radio-activity, first discovered by the 
eminent French physicist, Henri Becquerel, in 1896. 
In the process of atomic degradation, thorium gives 
rise to meso-thorium, a substance three hundred times 
more active even than radium; and as meso-thorium 
can be readily separated, together with the small amount 
of radium also present, in the process of isolating the 
rare earths from monazite sand, it promises to come 
into increasing use for surgical and other purposes in 
place of the much more expensive radium. 

The incandescent mantle, we have seen, does not 
consist entirely of thoria, but contains also a small 
amount of ceria, an earth which is also obtained from 
monazite. Whereas, however, the incandescent mantle 
contains only 1 per cent. of ceria and 99 per cent. of 
thoria, monazite contains only from 5 to 10 per cent. 
of thoria and 50 to 60 per cent. of ceria and other rare 
earths. In the course of time, therefore, large quan- 
tities of these rare earths accumulated, awaiting the 
discovery of some use to which they might be put. 
This discovery was made in the early years of the present 
century, also by Auer von Welsbach, who found that 
when an alloy of iron and the cerium metals was rubbed 
or scratched with a piece of hard steel, an abundance of 
bright sparks was given off; and the mechanical fire- 
producers in which the sparks struck from this and 
other alloys of the rare-earth metals are caused to 
ignite tinder or the vapour of some inflammable liquid, 
are now almost as familiar as the ordinary match. 
Compounds of cerium have also found application in 
medicine, as catalysts in the production of the dye, 
aniline black, and as “reducing” agents in photo- 
graphy. For others of the rare earths, yttria, thoria, 
mf zirconia, use was formerly found in the manufacture 
of the rods used in the Nernst lamp, now almost entirely 
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superseded ; and zirconia (found occurring naturally) 
is largely used in the production of the Drummond or 
“lime” light, and for the manufacture of crucibles 
which not only withstand a very high temperaiure, but 
can be plunged white-hot into cold water without 
breaking. 

If investigations of, apparently, purely scientific 
interest formed the basis on which the industrial utilis- 
ation of the rare earths has been built, pure science has, 
in its turn, reaped great advantage from the extent to 
which these later industrial developments have placed 
large quantities of the rare earths at the disposal of the 
scientific investigator ; and time may show that this is 
not the least of the benefits which the industry of the 
rare earths has conferred on mankind. 

ALEX. FINDLAY. 


Correspondence 


THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMaAn. 


Sir,—“It may be that those forces—internal democratic 
forces—will come into play in Germany at a very early date 
after the conclusion of hostilities,’ you write. May I suggest 
that your article seems to me to be one tending to make impossible 
the coming into play of internal democratic forces in Germany 
in any other way than such as you would rightly describe (if 
done in England) as anti-patriotic? The military party in 
Germany will not be slow, I imagine, if they only get in touch 
with your views, to give them wide circulation amongst the 
Social Democrats. ‘These be your friends,” they will say. 
““Even the moderate, philosophical, Socialist weekly review, 
Tue New SraTEsMAN, says: ‘Germany must be compulsorily 
disarmed’; and also, ‘ If by the terms of peace Germany were 
obliged to consign nine-tenths of her navy and her military 
war material to the scrap-heap, the problem would, for the 
time being at all events, be solved.” Could the militarists 
have any better opportunity of enforcing upon the Social 
Democrats their precious doctrine? ‘If you do not support 
us to the fullest of your power, this is what you must certainly 
expect for Germany.” And could the Social Democrat do other 
than support them under these circumstances? Imagine a 
German Socialist organ saying this about England ! 

May I suggest the third alternative which you cannot see ? 
Nay, you yourself have suggested it in the “ two special supple- 
ments ” and Mr. L. S. Woolf’s book on International Government 
—to which you refer. On these lines must The Peace be made. 
The possibility of bringing about an international change like 
this after a Peace made at the point of the sword by the 
triumphant Allies will be remote in the extreme. The distrusts, 
the fears, the jealousies, the preventive armings of the nations 
will be there. No. Our whole salvation from a machine-gun- 
made Peace, a Peace where the military party of each nation 
will have the triumphant voice (including that of autocratic, 
powerful, and, apparently, reactionary Russia) lies in the 
democrats of Europe insisting upon a World Peace, an Inter- 
national Peace, in which the United States, Sweden, Holland, 
Spain, ‘e., with Japan and China, also take part. Any other 
peace will necessarily be inconclusive.—Yours, etc., 

Huserr B. Matrruews. 

47 Spratt Hall Road, 

Wanstead. 
September 10th. 


[In supposing that the end of the war is likely to be brought 
about by internal disruption in Germany, Mr. Matthews, we 
are convinced, is under a delusion. The motives which Germany 
already has for continuing the war as long as any serious military 
resistance is possible are so overwhelming that they cannot 
be effectively increased by anything that we, or for that matter 
the Allied Governments, can say. The consequences of defeat 


must in any case be so serious for Germany that there can be 





no giving in whilst a possibility of holding out remains, 
Mr. Woolf's proposals are not, and cannot be, an alternative 
to a proposal for the reduction of armaments; they are rather 
complementary, and as we have pointed out, since they concern 
the whole world, cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by the 
Conference of belligerents which will settle the actual terms of 
peace.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your article of September 9th, “ The Allied Peace,” 
you declare that the only alternatives open to us are preparation— 
on a scale even more gigantic than formerly—for renewing the 
struggle, or the compulsory disarmament of Germany. 

You may be right in saying that “ there can be no such thing 
as gencral disarmament,” but in considering ways by which 
renewed wars are to be avoided for the future, is it possible 
that you really believe the solution to lie in a state of affairs 
in which one of the belligerents is to be deprived of all power 
of self-protection while the others are to remain fully armed ? 
If the indignity put upon France by the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine kept alive the hatred of Germany for over forty years, 
and fostered the spirit of revanche—which contributed not a 
little towards bringing about the present war—what would 
be likely to be the effect on the future relations of Germany 
with the Allies of the much more drastic measures which you 
propose? . . . 

It is hopeless to force any great Power to keep the peace 
for long. The way to avoid war is, surely, to remove the motives 
for resorting to it—fear, commercial restrictions, foreign 
interference, and the rest—and your proposed scheme would 
only add tenfold to Germany’s motives. You say “ there 
seems no third alternative” ; either we must disarm Germany 
by force or we must prepare to fight her again in the near future. 
These two causes seem less to be alternatives than simple cause 
and effect—disarm Germany and then prepare for the new 
war to which this course would lead. Far from relieving us 
from the Military Service Acts and all the other drawbacks of 
high military preparedness, your suggestion would, if it were 
adopted, change these things from improbabilities into facts. 

Is not the possibility of agreeing to disarm ourselves—on 
condition that Germany also disarms—at least worth considering ? 
If we win this war we shall be in a position to foree Germany to 
fulfil her side of the bargain, but unless we fulfil ours also, then, 
indeed, this war will not only “‘ almost seem to have been war 
in vain,” but will, in fact, have been so.—Yours, etc., 

KARIN STEPHEN. 





[To argue that the compulsory disarming of Germany will 
inevitably cause a new war in the near future is a line of reasoning 
we are quite unable to follow. Whilst Germany remained disarmed 
she obviously could not fight ; and if and when the prohibition 
were removed—which would not, we hope, be “in the near 
future ”°—the “indignity” also would be removed. The 
permanent annexation of Alsace-Lorraine provides no analogy 
at all. We agree, of course, with our correspondent in wishing 
to remove “ fear, commercial restrictions, foreign interference, 
and the rest,” but as the present war was not caused by any 
of these “ motives,” their removal would not give us much 
security. With regard to the question in the last paragraph of 
his letter, our correspondent did not apparently read the whole 
of the article he is criticising, or he would have seen that the 
reason why we wish Germany to be compelled to reduce her 
armaments is precisely that we want the Allies to have a chance 
of voluntarily reducing theirs. We are convinced that, in the 
financial conditions which will prevail after the war, they will 
need little persuasion to that end.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE OBJECT OF WAR 
Yo the Editor of Tur New SraTesMAn. 
anonymous writer in 


Sir,—I suffered in silence when an 
I must protest when 


the Nation made the statement; but 
Mr. MacCarthy, in your columns, makes the quite indefensible 
remark that * the object of war is to kill men.” The killing of 
men, just as inducing them to surrender, is one of the methods 
of waging war; but it has never been an object, let alone the 
object, even in savage warfare. 
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ns. To kill men is no more the object of war than is to burn petrol 
ive the object of motoring.—Yours, etc., 

ler R. Ex.is Roperts. 
mn 10 Willow Bridge Road, 

the Canonbury, N. 

of September 8th. 


THE ENLISTMENT OF RUSSIAN 


SUBJECTS 
ty To the Editor of Tur New StTaresMaAn. 
—_ Sir,—On Monday, September 4th, all the London morning 
he papers printed a series of regulations under which Russian subjects 
could join the Army, or attest and apply for exemption, before 

ng the end of the current month. The last paragraph of these 
ch regulations stated that after September 30th the treatment of 
le those who had not attested or enlisted would be considered. 
won Mr. Herbert Samuel had already promised that Russian subjects 
= who joined the British Army should be ipso facto naturalised, 
1? if of good character, after three months’ service, and there has 
= been a virtual promise of deportation for those who refused to 
"> enlist. I, doubtless with many other Russian subjects of military 
age, applied at my local recruiting office for attestation on the 
wa strength of these new regulations. I was politely told that there 
'y had been a mistake, that Russian subjects could only be attested 
- if they could show permission from their Consul, and if they 
™ were passed by the medical officer as fit for general service ! 

It appears that the publication of these regulations is 
- unauthorised. In the meantime, presumably Mr. Samuel's 
# threat of ultimate deportation holds good, and we, the subjects 

: of an Allied Power, continue to go on as “ friendly aliens,” 
” i.c., under the necessity of complying with idiotic registration 
y requirements, with our liberty of moving about severely limited, 
om although we may be actually anxious to join the British Army ! 
= Cannot the Home Secretary or the War Oflice make up their 
4 minds as to what they want us to do ?—Yours, etc., 
f “A REGISTERED ALIEN.” 
re 

n USELESS LEARNING 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTresMAN. 


0 . - . . , 
: Sir,—Will you permit me to support your contributor’s 
, . . . . 

. defence of educational subjects which are useless from the 


dividend earning point of view, but at the same time to express 
regret that he should have weakened his case by arguments 
for the retention of Latin as a subject for general instruction 
: —which sounds quite as ad hoc as those he dismisses ? 

g From the point of view of an individual student, Latin may 
d be intimately connected with earning his living, e.g., if he intends 
. entering one of those professions for which it is still an obligatory 
: qualification. On the other hand, there are some subjects quite 
, negligible from the bread-and-butter aspect, yet most certainly 
y not useless. History (of the world; not of England only), 
; Political Science, Literature (including that of Rome and 
, Greece, in translations, a form in which the great majority 
‘ will understand it better than in the partly-acquired 
- original languages), and that “ not superficial but elementary 
f medical knowledge” for which another of your contributors 
, pleads in the same issue, are all subjects as free from the money 
taint as Latin, but surely very desirable in other ways, and, 
: alas ! requiring more time than can be spared for them. 

I have not included modern languages and science, as they may 
be learnt with an eye on the purse, though for many students 
the motive is as pure as it can be even in the case of Latin. By 
ull means let those specially interested learn Latin and Greek, 
or Hebrew and Sanskrit, but life is too short to make their 
infliction on anyone else anything short of a crime !—Yours, &c., 

A Loser. 


PATRIOTISM IN MUSIC 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 


Sir,—Amidst the present clamour of chauvinism, which 
threatens to spoil every department of life, there is one art 
which should surely have been kept clear of racial and political 
rancour. We know how great is the power of music over the 











spirit of those who love it for its own sake, to serve as a recruit- 
ment, a cleansing bath from the dust and heat of the fray, a 
refuge from the storm outside. But on music, too, “ patriotism * 
has laid its defiling hand. In years before the war the musical 
reporter—one could not call him critic—of the Morning Post 
was wont to handle music from the Tariff Reformer’s point 
of view, and music lovers were amused. One would not have 
expected to meet any such tendency in the pages of Taz New 
STATESMAN—even in war time. Yet the “ Nationalist ” bias has 
been quite observable in Mr. W. J. Turner’s articles, reaching 
a climax last week in the phrase : “ the now extinct Wagnerian 
drama.” 

Shall we dare to hope that, with the coming of peace, 
“* patriotic ” distinctions between the music of our Allies and 
that of our alien enemies may disappear? If not, some of us 
will be driven, say, to Holland or to Sweden, in order to enjoy 
the best of music—drama. As it is, how rarely is the opportunity 
given of hearing Gluck’s delightful operas in London. Even 
Brahms, I hear, is now tabooed at the Promenade Concerts. 

Mr. Turner has aspirations after a “ national style of musical 
play.” I do not know if he would include under that head Dr. 
Stanford’s Critic, a brilliant and thoroughly amusing work, 
which broke new ground and was admirably given and staged 
this year by Sir Joseph Beecham. But was the result encouraging 
to theatrical managers? Clearly it did not “take on” with 
the public, or why were so few opportunities given to hear it ?— 
Yours, ete., 

(Mars.) SARAn SMITHSON. 
Hitchin. 
September 10th. 


[In view of Mr. Turner’s efforts throughout the past eighteen 
months to laugh the musical chauvinists out of court, it is a 
little startling to find him accused of the very crime he has so 
perseveringly denounced. The phrase Mrs. Smithson quotes from 
his last article about the Wagnerian drama expressed, of course, 
a purely musical, not a “ patriotic’ judgment. As for Mr. 
Turner’s pleas for the development of English music, alongside 
of French and German and Russian music, if Mrs. Smithson 
scents even in these the chauvinistic heresy, she will hardly, 
we fear, find a refuge in Holland or in Sweden ; for even neutral 
countries permit themselves to cherish national aspirations in 
music—at least, we hope so.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE POPULARITY OF 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT 
M R. ARNOLD BENNETT has just published another 


novel, The Lion’s Share.* There is nothing sur- 

prising in that. Heis perhaps the readiest writer 
living, and his talent is so genuine that his quality shows—of 
course, in very varying degrees—in everything he writes, 
He is one of those happy authors who, while it is impossible 
for them not to take pains about their work, can proportion 
exactly the amount of pains necessary to achieve any task 
undertaken. It is this quality in him, and not the absence 
in him of artistic qualities as some people have supposed. 
which makes him seem par excellence a “ professional ” 
writer. The artist in him is strong except in this respect : 
that he is not impelled willy-nilly to lavish his utmost atten- 
tion on a subject. Yet he never, or shall we say very seldom 
(for, after all, he is human, though he seems as reliable as a 
machine), seamps. On the contrary, and it is one of the 
secrets of his success that he gives an abundant measure. He 
puts really good things into a book meant chiefly to amuse. 
When he wrote feuilletons they were first-class fewilletons. 


* The Lion’s Share. By Arnold Bennett. Cassell. 6s. 
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He has perhapsturned out more good bosh—which is, alas ! 
almost as rare as really good fiction—than any other con- 
temporary. But it is not, of course, his good bosh that 
gives any purchase for criticism, only the critic cannot 
help noticing that the gusto which is the making of such 
fantasias as The Grand Babylon Hotel is precisely the same 
quality that makes his detailed realism also eminently 
readable. He hasa Balzacian way of making even the dingy 
exciting—everybody has noticed that ; as the commonplace 
is what, on the whole, most people are most familiar with, 
they find in his books an incomparable reality. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, so far from being bored with those sides of life 
which it is the desire of the general reader to forget when 
he takes up a novel, is positively excited by them, and he 
communicates his own thrill to his readers. He reconciles 
people much more effectively (as long as they are reading 
him) to the humdrum turmoil of life, than writers who deli- 
berately set out to find a soul of good in things evil, a mys- 
terious depth in commonplace people, and nobility in men’s 
harum-scarum impulses and ambitions. He reconciles his 
readers to the actual without tricking it out with the glamour 
of daydreams or the lighting it from within with some 
approximation to a reassuring mysticism. That is another 
cause of his popularity ; and the critic cannot do better 
than to hunt further for other causes of it, for Mr. Bennett is 
one of the few good novelists who is really popular thanks 
to his best qualities. 

One of the scarcer qualities in human nature, especially in 
English human nature, as the fact that we have to go to a 
foreign language for a name for it shows, is joie de vivre. 
Translate that phrase into “ the joy of life ” and it at once 
acquires to our ears a depressing theoretic quality. It 
ceases to suggest something spontaneous and _straight- 
forward ; it becomes associated with conscientious revolt, 
pedantic inebriety, high spirits which have the will always 
behind them bolstering them up, and such dismal things. 
Such joie de vivre as finds reflection in literature is apt, too, 
to be callous and disgusting. Now Mr. Bennett really 
loves life. He loves too little what life ought to be. But 
to be in love with life is far better than to be merely put 
out of temper with it by a sense of an ideal which is never 
distinctly apprehended, and is therefore only efficient in 
producing disillusionment, or perhaps a wistful sense of the 
greatness of man, which translated into terms of what 
actually goes on in an individual comes down as often as not 
to fondling the idea of his own nobility. It is astonishing 
how easy it is to persuade people that life is unworthy of 
creatures such as they, with immortal longings in them. 
But this does not really gratify them. It only gives them 
the unreliable comfort that intimate flattery gives. Indeed, 
they are ready enough when opportunity offers to exchange 
it for the sense that it is not life which is not up to them, 
but they who are not up to life. It is this sense which 
Mr. Bennett’s book brings them—brings them, too, as I 
said above, without tricking things out in fancy colours or 
shirking anything. His characters, at least those on whom 
sympathetic attention is fixed, are nearly all making a 
struggle to rise to the level of an experience which seen 
through other eyes than Mr. Bennett’s might seem nothing- 
promising and poor. They have something of the quality 
of the hero in a most unheroic world. And the result is 
that the general reader will take from Mr. Bennett’s hand 
descriptions of death, disease, old age, poverty, vulgarity, 
and confusion which, coming from another, they would 
reject as “ sordid.” 

This quality in Mr. Bennett implies, of course, that he 
is not, indeed, emphatically not, a discoverer of distinctions, a 
writer who discriminates between what is more and what 
is less worth while, and to whom we can be indebted for a 
finer and more precise sense of values. He is too indis- 


criminate in his response to life for that. He does not 
judge the aims of his characters ; indeed, he hardly judges 
at all. He accepts, he welcomes and presents a faithful 
picture. Whether the aim of his characters is to get on, 
to become efficient, to be rich, to get the better of someone 
else, to marry, or just to struggle somehow along, we get 
from him no criticism of these aims as ends. We do not see 
them in the light of any outside standard, moral or esthetic, 
but from within, as they appear to the person actually 
pursuing them. The man who wants to become mayor 
gets from him just as unreserved a sympathy as the artist, 
the lover as the shopkeeper making a business. It is his, 
or her, excitement, keenness or disappointment which is 
the criterion of the importance or worth of their aims. The 
character in question may be narrow and vulgar, and by all 
exterior signs may be inferred to have the foggiest notions 
of what is really worth while ; nevertheless it is his or her 
estimate of the value of what is striven for which Mr. 
Bennett, thanks to an extraordinary directness of sym- 
pathy, communicates and makes the criterion. Mention 
of his sympathy brings one to another of his qualities which 
is remarkable, and contributes in a measure to making his 
books so popular: his astonishing lack of egotism in por- 
traying life and character. It makes him so fair all 
round. 

He is one of the most objective and least egotistic of 
writers. Compare him for a moment with Mr. Wells in 
this respect. It is natural to compare them because both 
men in their novels have performed for us the service of 
reflecting modern life in a way which shows us, and will 
show the historian, what changes are, and have been, going 
on. One feels as one reads Mr. Wells’s books that his per- 
ceptions have always been sharpened by the way in which 
the confusion of the existing order has impinged upon him- 
self, has baffled, tortured, and amused him. His fiction is 
autobiography in disguise, doctored and altered often 
beyond recognition in fact, but in spirit autobiography ; 
just as his thinking has the air of always having been 
prompted by the exigencies of his own predicaments at the 
moment, however disinterestedly it may have been after- 
wards pursued. Thanks to being such a bundle of con- 
flicting sensibilities, reactions and passions—so “ human,” 
to use a tag—this reflection of a personal response to life 
has been extraordinarily rich in results. Mr. Wells has 
shown us things worth seeing because he is so personal; 
Mr. Bennett because he has forgotten himself. Com- 
pared with Mr. Wells he is an “ eye ” without a character 
behind it. What is, however, behind that eye is a sym- 
pathy which enables him to find ordinary characters as 
interesting as they actually are to themselves. Mr. Wells’s 
characters, when they are not projections of himself, are as 
interesting as they are to himself; that is to say, interesting 
in a very different way. 

Lastly, it is the peculiar quality of Mr. Bennett’s joie de 
vivre which more than anything has made his success. It 
is so free from the offensiveness of the common sort. It is 
unsophisticated. His delight in wealth, in motor-cars, 
superb restaurants, houses, smart dog-carts, cigarette-boxes, 
dressing-cases, and rich, proper clothes has the same frank 
quality as the pleasure a boy takes in a really fine, brand- 
new fishing-rod. It is the Aladdin’s lamp quality of money 
that enchants him and his characters endlessly. His last 
book is the story of a young girl bored to death in a country 
house. Her father and mother die, and she comes into a 
fortune ; she is free. She pretends to be a widow in order 
to enjoy completer freedom, and off she goes to Paris, 
getting into all sorts of amusing quandaries, including the 
suffragette movement. In depicting the bewilderments of 
youth, its delicious relish of the sense of power, of finding 
out things, of being adequate to unexpected occasions, of 
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rebounding from humiliations, Mr. Bennett particularly 
excels, whether the person in question is really young, as 
in this case, or only young for the moment, and it is only 
in contrast to a hard life that he or she enjoys the delight of 
possessing, it may be for a short time or a long one, 
but anyhow possessing, “ the lion’s share.” 

Although his material is in his serious work in the ordinary 
sense of the word extremely unromantic, that is to say, the 
very opposite of the stuff that day-dreams are made of, his 
interpretation of life is completely romantic. The essence 
of all romanticism is to make an individual’s feeling about 
things the sole test of their value. The state of feeling 
which is usually called “ passion” is essentially romantic ; 
everybody knows that the immense value it attributes to a 
particular person has no objective truth. All Mr. Ben- 
nett’s characters are “ passionate,” whether it is about 
another human being or a printing press or anything else. 
Their passion throws a glamour over the sordidness and 
squalor of the five towns. We feel as we read serious 
doubts whether the five towns are not in some incomprehen- 
sible way better than Athens or Florence. We lose all sense 
of an external standard. Mr. Bennett’s greatest book is 
also a romantic one, but it is the tragedy of romanticism. 
In The Old Wives Tale he rises above the point of view of the 
characters whose impulses and desires glorify dispropor- 
tionately one thing after another. We are made to feel that 
the alchemy of the will cannot at any rate gild the ravages 
of time. For time not only takes away the attractiveness 
of the body and the activity of the mind, but also the internal 
power which made things seem worth while. How sleepy 
and dull the sisters are at the end of the book! The secret, 
however, of Mr. Bennett’s appeal, what makes reading his 
books seem a substitute for actual experience to so many, 
is that he, like them, is matter of fact in the things he values 
but intensely romantic in the way he feels about them. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 


MAGIC 


LOVE a still conservatory 
I That's full of giant, breathless palms, 
Azaleas, clematis and vines, 
Whose quietness great trees becalms, 
Filling the air with foliage, 
A curved and dreamy statuary. 


I like to hear a cold, pure rill 

Of water trickling low, afar, 

With sudden little jerks and purls 
Into a tank or stoneware jar, 

The song of a tiny, sleeping bird, 
Held like a shadow in its trill. 


I love the mossy quietness 

That grows upon the great stone flags, 
The dark tree-ferns, the staghorn ferns, 
The prehistoric, antlered stags 

That carven stand and stare among 
The silent, ferny wilderness. 


And are they birds or souls that flit 
Among the trees so silently ; 

And are they fish or ghosts that haunt 
The still pools of the rockery ! 

For I am but a sculptured rock, 

As in that magic place I sit. 


Still as a great jewel is the air, 

With boughs and leaves smooth carved in it, 
And trees and rocks and giant ferns, 

And blooms with inner radiance lit, 

And naked water like a nymph 

That dances tireless slim and bare. 


I watch a white Nyanza float 
Upon a green untroubled pool ; 

A fairyland Ophelia, she 

Has cast herself in water cool, 
And lies while fairy cymbals ring 
Drowned in her fairy castle moat. 


The goldfish sing a winding song 

Below her pale and waxen face, 

The water-nymph is dancing by, 

Lifting smooth arms with mournful grace ; 
A stainless white dream she floats on 
While fairies beat a fairy gong. 


Silent the Cattleyas blaze, 

And thin red orchid-shapes of Death 
Peer savagely with twisted lips 
Sucking an eerie, phantom breath 
With that bright, spotted, fever’d lust 
That watches lonely travellers craze. 


Gigantic, mauve and hairy leaves 
Hang like obliterated faces 

Full of dim, unattained expression, 
Such as haunts virgin forest places, 
When Silence leaps among the trees 
And the echoing heart deceives. 


W. J. Turner. 


MEMORY HARBOUR 


HEN conversation flags, the wise host begins to 

W speak of dentists or ghosts, certain that everyone 

in the room has had experience of the first, 
has a theory or a story of the second, and will be glad to 
listen to talk of both; and when the last tooth in the 
room has been successfully crowned, the ghost story told 
so grisly that no other story can be recollected that will 
adequately cap it, the question, gently put, “ What is the 
very first thing you remember?” will keep the guests 
busy and happy for an hour longer. 

Strange how one loves to sail back to Memory Harbour, 
where all you recollect seems equally distant from the 
present and equally important. The day you ate hemlock 
and nearly died (or like to believe you did); your nurse 
who used to spread dry mustard thickly on her bread ; 
the day you had to leave your country home for ever, 
and wandered about bidding farewell to all the dear play- 
places, and kissed a laburnum tree and gathered a few 
of its dry pods for a keepsake and held them in your hot 
hand as the waggonette carried them away—such recollec- 
tions can hold nothing of interest for anyone except the 
chief actor, but in every reader’s heart they are likely to 
wake echoes. 


Out of the darkness of my infancy there comes only one flash 
of memory. I am seated alone, in my baby-chair, at a dinner-table 
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Somebody brings in a leg of mutton, puts 
it down close to me, and goes out. I am again alone, gazing at 
two low windows, wide open upon a garden, Suddenly, noiselessly, 
a large, long animal (obviously a greyhound) appears at one window- 
sill, slips into the room, seizes the leg of mutton, and slips out again. 
When this happened I could not yet talk... . 

I am looking out of another window in London. It is at Fitzroy 
Road. Some boys are playing in the road and among them a boy 
in uniform, a telegraph boy perhaps. When I ask who the boy is, 
a servant tells me that he is going to blow the town up, and I go 
to sleep in terror... . 


set for several people. 


These glimpses of Memory Harbour are taken at random 
from books recently published. They touch us in a queer 
way. We recognise them as perfectly authentic. It is not 
our Harbour, but from its very dissimilance we can more 
clearly recollect our own, and we start to dream ourselves 
back there. All the superimposed, clogging, useless memories 
roll away, and we are back, a child again, sailing in a painted 
boat with paper sails. 

Memory Harbour is becoming almost a_ fashionable 
sea-resort. The author of Father and Son and Henry James 
have made notable voyages thither of late years, and now 
Mr. W. B. Yeats has set sail for the same port. In every 
respect his book is the least complete of the three, in many 
respects it seems the most authentic. There has been in the 
larger books some attempt—by means of facts scarched 
for and recorded—to give perspective to the early scenes, 
to make Memory Harbour a real place, to put it on the 
map ; there has been an attempt to say : “ in 18— I was four 
years old, I was at , and I did ,” instead 
of letting it be that vague dreaming place one sails to in 
a toy ship across a pond; but Mr. Yeats claims to have 
consulted—in the writing of his Reveries—“ neither friend, 
nor letter, nor old newspaper,” and the result is as unreal 
and yet as true as a Chinese print. 

But, of course, the author of Father and Son sct out to 
put on record a certain definite clash of temperaments, 
and succeeded in doing so in a wonderfully complete and 
affecting way; Mr. Yeats set out to do nothing except 
muse over his childhood and youth. Other people’s dreams 
are never as clear as our own, and the boy himself rather 
cludes us and wanders through the book a little shadowy, 
always just round the corner. Perhaps childish memories 
are never more than a series of pictures, perhaps they 
depend chiefly on things actually seen with the eye, and 
that is why uncles and aunts and even animals stand out 
more vividly than does the author himself. But in these 
particular memories there is one vivid scene in which the 
child plays the chief part. 





I do not know how old I was (for all these events seem at the 
same distance) when I was made drunk. I had been out yachting 
with an uncle and my cousins, and it had come on very rough. 
I had lain on deck between the mast and the bowsprit, and a wave 
had burst over me and I had seen green water over my head. I 
was very proud and very wet. When we got into Rosses again, 
I was dressed up in an older boy’s clothes, so that the trousers 
came down below my boots, and a pilot gave me a little raw whiskey. 
I drove home with the uncle on an outside car, and was so pleased 
with the strange state in which I found myself that, for all my 
uncle could do, I cried to every passer-by that I was drunk, and 
went on crying it through the town and everywhere, until I was 
put to bed by my grandmother and given something to drink that 
tasted of black currants and so fell asleep. 


The fanciful may like to trace in this scene something 
of the exaltation which the child afterwards put into such 
noble verse, yet that gift seems not to have been recognised 
as a possession at a very early date ; years after, at school, 
a runner described by a newspaper as “ the bright particular 
star of American athletics” had enchantment thrown 
over him by that phrase, but even then the reason and 
meaning of that enchantment was not understood, and, 
apparently, years passed before the first verses were made. 


It was probably at an earlier age that the “son” was 
caught and held captive for ever by 
tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 


Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas, 
and, in his own words : 

Verse, ‘‘ a breeze ’mid blossoms playing,” as Coleridge says, 
descended from the roses as a moth might have done, and the magic 
of it took hold of my heart for ever. I persuaded my father, who 
was a little astonished at my insistence, to repeat the lines over 
and over again. At last my brain caught them, and as I walked in 
Benny’s garden, or as I hung over the tidal pools at the edge of the 
sea, all my inner being used to ring out with the sound of : 

Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 

But if, on the whole, the child in Reveries is somewhat 
shadowy, the child’s relations stand out as sharply as old 
daguerrotypes. There is the grandfather who 

had won the freedom of some Spanish city for saving life, but was 

so silent that his wife never knew it till he was nearly eighty, and 

then from the chance visit of some old sailor. She asked him if it 
was true, and he said it was true, but she knew him too well to 
question and his old shipmate had left the town. . . He had great 
physical strength, and had the reputation of never ordering a man 
to do anything he would not do himself. He owned many sailing 
ships, and once, when a captain just come to anchor at Rosses 

Point reported something wrong with the rudder, had sent a mes- 

senger to say, ‘*‘ Send a man down to find out what’s wrong.” ‘* The 

crew all refuse,” was the answer. ‘* Go down yourself,’ was my 
grandfather's order, and when that was not obeyed, he dived from 
the main deck, all the neighbourhood lined along the pebbles of the 
shore. He came up with his skin torn, but well informed about the 
rudder. He had a violent temper and kept a hatchet at his bedside 
for burglars. 

But his wife 

was gentle and patient, and did many charities in the little back 

parlour among frieze coats and shawled heads, and every night 

when she saw him asleep went the round of the house alone with a 

candle to make certain there was no burglar in danger of the hatchet. 

_The portrait of the child’s father is the most elaborate 
in the book; it is dwelt on with considerable care, but, in 
the result, is almost as vague as the child himself; the 
child’s mother, on the contrary, is realised completely from 
this little paragraph : 

She would spend hours listening to stories or telling stories of the 
pilots and fishing people of Rosses Point, or of her own Sligo girlhood, 
and it was always assumed between her and us that Sligo was more 
beautiful than other places. I can see now that she had great depth 
of feeling, that she was her father’s daughter. My memory of what 
she was like in those days has grown very dim, but I think her sense 
of personality, her desire of any life of her own, had disappeared 
in her care for us and in much anxiety about money. I always 
see her sewing or knitting in spectacles and wearing some plain 
dress. Yet ten years ago when I was in San Francisco, an old 
cripple came to see me who had left Sligo before her marriage ; he 
came to tell me, he said, that my mother ‘*‘ had been the most 
beautiful girl in Sligo.” 

Life in Sligo forty-five years ago seems strangely old- 
fashioned. ‘The child’s reveries, of course, are about people 
much older than himself, and it may be that he came of 
conservative stock, of men and women who clung obstinately 
to the habits of life learned in their own youth. Whatever 
the reason, the early part of Reveries has an atmosphere 
almost early Victorian. Dinner is served at four; the 
caller is handed seed-cake and sherry ; an uncle comes to 4 
race-meeting attended by two postillions dressed in green ; 
and the child himself attends a dame school “ kept by an 
old woman who stood us in rows, and had a long stick 
like a billiard cue to get at the back rows.” 

These books of memories have a faintly sad fragrance: 
the fragrance of an old-fashioned, sentimental song, the 
pleasant sadness of unreal things. And that is why— 
just now when reality is almost too terrible for contemplation 
—we turn contentedly back to Memory Harbour. It 1s 
almost the only place where our ships of thought can sail 
fearless of submarines. LENNOX ROBINSON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ONG parodies are rare. It may be an amusing thing 

to think of writing, say, a bogus novel by Mr. 

Ii. G. Wells, but anyone—unless he were a man 

of unusual pertinacity—who undertook it would certainly 
get sick of it after he had written two or three chapters. I 
suppose that The Green Carnation might be called a full-length 
parody, though the description must be qualified; but I 
cannot remember another of recent date. Perhaps the only 
way of writing a satisfactory sustained parody has been 
hit upon by the ingenious “S. Pepys, Jun.,” whose Diary 
of the Great Warr has just been published (5s, net) by Mr. 


John Lane. 
* x ~ 


Everybody who reads Truth knows it already. Pepys’s 
Diary began running in that paper before the war, and it 
has always been as good reading as was the “ Minor States- 
men” series that, I fancy, just preceded it. It alone— 
quite apart from the admirable biographies of betting touts 
and proprietors of dental specialities—has made the paper 
worth getting ; it is one of the most agreeable “‘ features ”’ 
in any contemporary journal. One was not certain, however, 
as to how far it would stand reprinting in extenso ; but any 
fears on the subject were unnecessary. For if, at any time,— 
and personally I never do tire of it—the reader tires of 
the actual burlesque of Pepys’s Diary, there is sufficient 
interest in the subject-matter to keep one going. 


a * * 


Interest, as in the original, is divided between Mr. Pepys 
himself, his circle of friends, and the events and reports 
that he chronicles. The central character is admirably 
done; and it seems to be done without difficulty. For the 
crowd of cronies in the old Diary there is another one— 
Admiral Topper and General Pirpleton are excellent—almost 
as good ; and Pepys’s private relations with his family and 
establishment are (with a few modifications to suit modern 
taste) on the ancestral basis. But the author’s triumphs 
also in the consistency of the comment on public events ; the 
way in which Pepys’s shrewdness always follows hard on the 
heels of his credulity ; and the almost perfect way in which 
his turns of speech have been adapted to the modern ver- 
nacular so that the illusion of archaism is preserved and, at 
the same time, the salt of modern colloquialism is introduced. 
And all the time, of course, we are reviving our memories of 
events which have recently passed, and which have such 
an interest that one can read a record of them in any form 
—even in that of a novel, as numbers of novelists are realis- 
ing. 

* * * 


Everything comes in. We start with the Irish trouble, 
which Mr. Pepys naturally looks at from the point of view 
of an opponent of “ Catholiques and traitours.” The 
outbreak of war finds him patriotic but not above fetching a 
hundred pounds in gold from his bank in a taxi, and highly 
gratified because (he may have been mistaken) small boys 
in Whitehall ‘cheer him as a presumed military dignitary. 
The first call on his pocket he meets thus : 


The Prince of Wales charging all men that they shall straightway 
send to him moneys for succouring such as shall be brought to 
poverty by the warr, I did this night write a check for my banquer 
to pay to his Highness 12 guineas, being, as I reckon, 3 per centum 
of such income as I have for spending these next 4 months. But 
on second thought, I doubt whether I can with prudence spare so 


much, which is yet not in itself a sum of great utility, nor to look 
well against my name in the lists. So resolved that I will wait 
and see whether there is need of more money, and meantime to 
tear up the check. Also I wrote to the Times news-sheet, setting 
forth some things which all should do at this crisis: as, to wit, the 
saving of all segar and cigarette ends in case there come a famine 
of tobacco; the husbanding of bacon fat and other dripping in 
sealed jars, for use, at a pinch, instead of lard or butter; and espe- 
cially the sowing of mustard and cress betimes in window-boxes in 
all towns. This shall very usefully enlarge the country’s store of 
greenstuffs, and is of all precautions most salutary against the 
scurvy. 


The financial prudence of Pepys looms perhaps even more 
largely than that of his forbear. “ All the evening to 
my accompts. . . . So ends the month in very good 
content for me, alike for mine estate and my health ; wherein 
may God continue still to prosper me,” follows very typi- 
cally upon “ To Victoria, and to despatch my wife to Bognor, 
third-class, which, God knows, is as good as I can afford in 
this time of warr.” To do him justice, he would have 
“ pincht ” himself to send “ the wretch ” first-class, had it 
not been for her “ deceiving me in the matter of Peter the 
Territoriall.””. Mrs. Pepys had been answering a “ Lonely 
Soldier ” advertisement in the T'imes ! 


* * * 


Pepys’s comportment during a Zeppelin raid is charac- 
teristic : 

Home, and having eaten dinner, was just set to writing in my 
journal, when comes the sound of a great cannon fired, and upon 
that Cook rushing in and screams that the Zeppelin ships be come. 
So all into our masques and down to the cellars, whither flying many 
from the flatts above, and such a skurry as never was. But presently, 
the cannon firing again and again, I could not restrain myself from 
going into the street, where I had thought to see the ayr-ships over- 
head, but naught in sight, only the stars and a great concourse of 
people, all agape. So, having got my hatt and coat, and the firing 
being now ceased, I into Victoria Street, where I met one who tells 
that bombs be dropped on White Hall and the Parliament houses 
and he believes above 50 members killed and wounded, and the 
Abbey on fire. But, Lord! coming to Palace Yard, all is safe and, 
quiet, save for the people in the streets. On Westminster Bridge 
many to gaze up and down the river, and members come out of the 
Parliament at hearing the guns ; and one says he hath seen a Zeppelin 
ship over Fox Hall, and another hath seen one by the Black Fryars, 
but whether any hath seen more than our bomb-shells bursting, 
God knows. 


This is all very close to the model; the new material is 
most cleverly worked into the old psychological frame. 
Pepys, finding bad news puts him off his food and resolving 
never to look at an evening paper until after dinner, is 
perhaps slightly travestied ; Pepys at “ Brighthelmstone,” 
seeing almost everybody in khaki, “ which did make me 
ashamed for my tweeds, and to wish I had worn my special 
constable’s badge,” certainly is not. The seventeenth 
century atmosphere is well preserved in the dedication of 
this most enjoyable effusion. It is addressed, in type and 
spelling of the period, to the editor of Truth, who is informed 
that “‘ Whatever Qualities of the Mind or Accomplishment 
of Erudition evoak the Esteem of Contemporaries or bespeak 
the Admiration of Posterity, are, in a most extraordinary 
Degree, united in Your Person.” It is laying it on pretty 
thick. But nothing could equal the real thing. One 
ancient dedicator informed his patron that he united in 
his person the virtues of Dives and those of Lazarus. 


* * * 


Messrs. Macmillan will bring out this autumn two new 
books by Mr. W. B. Yeats. One, Responsibilities, contains 
Mr. Yeats’s recent poems; the other, Reveries, is a volume 
of reminiscences. Part of each volume has already been 
privately issued by Mr. Yeats’s sister at her Cuala Press. 

SoLomon EaG Le. 
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The Chaste Wife. 


net. 
Armchair Stories. By I. A. R. Wyre. Mills & Boon. 6s. 
The Monument. By Tirk Tatrincuam. Mills & Boon. 6s. 


Steve of the Bar-G Ranch. By Marion Rerp-Grrarpor. 
Jarrold. 6s. net. 


Man is born to relations as the sparks fly upward. In 
fact, as various philosophers have observed, a man is his 
relations: and most of us are poor relations. It is im- 
possible to know the truth about anything without knowing 
the truth about everything else: the relative presupposes 
the Absolute: and this is why jesting Pilate did not stay 
for an answer. Mr. Swinnerton’s method is to pursue the 
truth even to the third and fourth implication. He regards 
no fact as single, but every fact as a link in the chain of 
evidence, and the evolution of his characters often depends 
on the missing link. He never makes a statement and leaves 
it at that—he is always searching, darting, expanding—he 
is always eager, patient, various, alert. His jumps, though 
rarely unreasonable, are sometimes baffling. He has an 
almost Meredithian subtlety of transition: his connections 
have to be sought in the subconscious. Consequently there 
is in his narrative, especially in his convincing conversations, 
some of the engaging or irritating irrelevance of real life. 
The main impression left by his new novel is one of extreme 
cleverness combined with urgent but frequently frustrated 
sincerity ; the quickness and complexity and “ all-roundness ” 
of his search for psychological exactitude suffice to give a 
wonderful reality to such of his scenes and characters as 
“come off,’ but leave the rest blurred and uncompleted. 
He attempts, perhaps, too much—is not content to select, 
to abstract, on clear lines and according to definite principles, 
as art must do; and when, in one conspicuous instance, 
he sinks to the use of grotesquely unlikely and unnecessary 
coincidence, the falsehood “ swears” with his intricate 
efforts after veracity. The qualities of these defects, how- 
ever, are remarkable. Some atmospheres are rendered so 
well that the men and women moving through them have 
the concreteness, the three dimensions, of reality: the 
plot, though quite simple, is unfolded with such conscientious 
reticence that one actually and painfully holds one’s breath. 
The Chaste Wife, in fact, is so surprisingly good that one 
has difficulty in believing in it—one almost feels there 
must be some mistake ! 

Priscilla is the fine and sensitive flower of an exquisitely 
ordered and cultured and lettered home. Her father is 
one of those literary men with money in whom appreciation 
has blurred perception, so that they write large books on 
little subjects and get their facts a trifle wrong. Her mother 
is beautiful, wise, quiet—a guiding and consoling presence. 
Her brother is a publisher and a conversationalist. The 
physical and spiritual qualities of Priscilla make her the 
delightful centre of a delightful world. There is something 
essential about her, some essence distilled as it were from a 
thousand fragrances. But she has solidity too. Over 
against this household is Stephen’s. Stephen’s brain is 
masterful and clear, his work honest and forcible, his edu- 
cation bitterly acquired amid the humiliations and exigencies 
of extreme poverty. He lives in the upper half of a shabby 
house in Islington, with his father—‘‘ the old man ”—and 
his younger brother and sister, Dorothy and Roy. Of Stephen 
himself I cannot feel sure, but the others are extraordinarily 
real. It is Dorothy who says that the number on the door 
is ““ only to prevent the postman from calling’: it is she 
who tells Priscilla that “the old man” is “one of the 
worst.” In every phrase she lets fall one is conscious of 


NOVELS 


By Frank Swinnerton. Secker. 5s. 


her courageous and ironical simplicity, her unostentatious 





eagerness towards life. The old man is the old man of the 
sea. Debonair and drunken, hating Stephen with the 
pitiless hatred of jealousy and bleeding him of every obtain- 
able penny, he clings horribly on his son’s labouring back, 
The social problem is the bridging of the gulf between these 
two households by Stephen’s and Priscilla’s mutual love ; 
the spiritual problem is the coming between Stephen and 
Priscilla, after their marriage, of an unhappy incident in 
Stephen’s past. Mr. Swinnerton tackles Priscilla’s reaction 
from Stephen’s confession according to the broad principles 
of psychological fact ; he faces the truth that sex-judgments 
are not merely moral—not just questions of understanding 
or forgiving, but also physical—questions of the nerves, of 
the blood; and he hunts after exactitude here, as every- 
where, with an urgent discursive devotion to detail. 

I quote from the description of the journey which begins 
Stephen’s and Priscilla’s honeymoon : 


° For one moment she was filled with the wish to express 
her thoughts—all her thrilling thoughts—as though for once she 
could say with absolute clearness all that she had always supposed 
she could never tell anybody. She had a longing to break down all 
these reserves, both timid and necessary, which all of us (except the 
merely liquid) guard with such jealous care; to say to Stephen, 
‘* This, and this finally and alone, is the real I!” It seemed to be a 
supreme need of her being—to say in some amazingly permitted speech 
of pure lucidity that which would for ever make Stephen’s mind one 
mind with hers. It was a fantastic and an engrossing thought that 
filled and permeated her attention. If only she might once be granted 
the power of clear expression! The power to give herself utterly into 
Stephen’s keeping! Then there could never be any misunderstanding, 
and she and Stephen would be one in reality. The train’s quick 
jogging fell in time with her imaginings, and her dream seemed to take 
on a poetic rhythm Stephen, Stephen, said the train, echoing her 
heart. 


Miss Wylie has a gift of fluent, obvious narration which, 
not avoiding crudities and sentimentalities, is probably 
an assurance of popularity. She has also—as appears 
from one story, the last, in this volume—a gift which, if 
trained away from crudities and sentimentalities, might 
prove an assurance of something better than popularity. 
There is a concreteness of interest, a human touch; but 
there is also a deplorable willingness to use cheap effects. 
Against a particular tale in this collection—The Hidden 
Circle—I feel moved to protest on other grounds. It is all 
about an Indian nationalist insurrection, plotted (as always 
in such stories) by a treacherous Eurasian, who (of course) 
covets, and tries to blackmail into marriage, a beautiful 
English girl. I am sure Miss Wylie means no harm, but 
the whole tone and manner of the narrative—all its impli- 
cations and inflections—seem to me unspeakably insulting 
to the Indian and Eurasian communities. I do not want 
to dwell on the harm such stories might do; but I do want 
to say that there is something in the tone white people too 
often take about other people that makes one ashamed of 
being white. 

It goes against the grain for me to label The Monument 
amateurish, for it is inspired by feelings and beliefs which 
must command everyone’s respect. It is all about a million- 
aire whose millions are based on sweated labour—or rather 
about one of his sons, who, moved to indignation and resolve 
by the conditions he observes among his father’s work- 
people, goes to live among them, shares their privations, 
organises them, subsidises them, leads them in a successful 
strike, and finally creates for them, with their own co-opera- 
tion, a model community. So far, so good; but if I must 
(and I must) judge The Monument as a novel, I am afraid 
it is an unconvincing novel. It is too crude, too ingenuous, 
too obvious in its effect: it does not convince. But 
certainly it is an earnest and honest piece of work, and I 
hope Mr. Tattingham will try again, keeping closer to the 
details of psychological probability. 

Mrs. Reid-Girardot tells us in her preface that most of 
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the people in Steve of the Bar-G Ranch “ are taken from life, 
and can be met in a day’s ride from Denver”; also that 
“ most of the incidents actually occurred.”” She has woven 
these people and incidents into a plot of a not very unfamiliar 
type, but the attraction of her book lies in its picture of a 
curiously mixed and exciting life—a life mixed of such 
refinements as dancing and flirting and such simplicities as 
bear-shooting and the chasing of cattle-thieves with intent 
to hang. The whole is pleasantly written, though some of 
the generalisations are surprising. ‘‘ Feminine intuition ” 
and “ true masculine obtuseness ”’ are old friends, but I am 
pained by the sentence: “ Like all the English, he had 
remarkably large feet.” Ex pede Herculem: or (in lighter 
vein): “ By their boots ye shall know them.” I have a 
weakness for American shoes myself. 
GERALD GouLp. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 
AND IDEALS 


The Essentials of Teaching: A Book for Amateurs. By 
T. J. Burnett, M.A., Master of Method under the 


Edinburgh School Board. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Public School in War-Time. By S. P. B. Mais. Murray. 
3s. 6d. net. 


It is a little difficult to know what can be said of a book 
on education in the course of which the lines : 


Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity 


are interpreted by diagrams, and the complacent comment 
runs : 
With a class of advanced students I have applied the method of 


graphic analysis to this simile, and have sometimes been satisfied that 
the meaning was apprehended with some definiteness. 


Definiteness in this connection seems a strange thing to 
desire: it recalls all the harsh comments that have ever 
been passed by poets upon pedants. Yet Mr. Burnett’s 
book would be quite unfairly judged by this solitary extract. 
It is, successfully on the whole, what it sets out to be—an 
extremely elementary exposition of practical methods to 
be employed in the class-room, and of the psychological 
principles to which those methods are related. It is based, 
we are told, 


on a series of lectures delivered during the winter session of 1914-15, 
to the non-professional teachers engaged in teaching practical subjects 
in the continuation classes of the Edinburgh School Board. 


We can imagine that the lectures may have been very 
useful, but their elementary nature should have saved them 
from including such perilous adventures into deeper waters as 
the remark (to take one instance) that “ Since Herbart’s 
time the doctrine of evolution has revolutionised ethics.” 
It is only fair to add that Mr. Burnett’s educational ideals 
are sound, and that the methods he advocates are, on the 
whole, as sound as they are simple. 

Of an immeasurably different kind is Mr. Mais’s book. 
This is not “educational” in the same sense—it is not 
didactic. It is an attempt to convey, in a series of sketches, 
the mood of a public-school in war-time—and, more than 
that, the essential and permanent merits of the public 
school system. Mr. Mais, of course, is not an independent 
witness. He writes with “inside knowledge,” and with a 
knowledge which is love : but, for purposes of understanding 
and reform, inside knowledge must be balanced by outside 
criticism. Mr. Mais’s theory is—and he writes as one of the 
most liberal-minded men in his own, or any, profession— 


that “reformation must come from within, and slowly.” 
He says: 

Our faults are known to all: an idolatry of physical prowess to the 
detriment of the cultivation of the brain, a lack of imagination, and 
a blindness to the beautiful which almost passes belief. These things, 
I maintain, can be and are slowly being remedied. Our good qualities 
are not so easily summed up. 


So far, so good—but that enumeration of faults omits the 
whole social question, the whole question of whether public 
schools ought not to be public schools instead of small and 
artificial preserves. The question which democracy is 
thundering at the doors of school and University alike is 
inspired by that not at all hackneyed or outworn ideal, 
equality of opportunity. One main defect, at present, of 
both public school and public elementary school is the 
defect of the “ closed circle.” In each case (apart, of course, 
from the special circumstances of the war) the master 
returns, from completing his “ education” among young 
men of his own type and outlook, to teach boys of his own 
type and outlook. What is needed is fusion: and if, as the 
result of war or of anything else, we are going to get even 
an instalment of that, the “ reformation ” will be neither 
very “ slow” nor wholly “ from within.” 

When people say: ‘ Nothing matters but the war,” they 
forget that in that case (since war is at best only a means to 
an end) the war does not matter either. Since the endless 
process of education in a sense includes its own aim, and so 
is an end as well as a means, Mr. Mais is obviously nearer 
the mark when he says : 

It, apparently, has to be writ large,as I write it now, and repeated 
often as I do in this book, that nothing matters in comparison with 
Education. 


Everywhere we come across casual sayings which illuminate 
a truth beyond themselves: as thus, of the O.T.C.: “ We 
do not need compulsion to make our boys keen ; compulsion 
would probably act as a deterrent ”—or thus, of attendance 
at chapel: “ It seems to me that a general revival of real 
worship would follow on a scheme which provided for 
voluntary attendance at chapel.’”” Everywhere we realise 
that, while boys are not being rhapsodised over—their 
cruelties and coarsenesses are frankly faced—they are being 
appreciated and loved. Mr. Mais is not at all shy of the 
genuine expression of genuine emotions—loyalty, patriotism, 
affection. His sketches are therefore, though some of them 
are exceedingly slight, as full of truth as they are of charm. 
They cover, besides chapel and O.T.C., “ Cribbing,” “ Rag- 
ging,”’ and a dozen or so more of similar subjects. Particu- 
larly interesting points are the dismissal of “the whole 
nineteenth-century school of writers ” about public schools, 
“ from Eric to Stalky,” as “ all romantically impossible and 
hopelessly out-of-date,” and the praise lavished, on the 
other hand, on the school-stories of Mr. Hugh Walpole and 
Mr. G. F. Bradby. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The Challenge of the Future. A Study in American Foreign 
Policy. By Rotanp G. Usner. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


It would be easy to shower contradictory adjectives 
upon this book, for it might fairly be called brilliant, 
thoughtful, illogical, convincing, intelligent, ignorant, and 
opportune. These curious results are due to several facts. 
Mr. Usher has an extremely lively mind, and he never 
hesitates for a moment to inform his fellow-countrymen 
plainly and forcibly of what comes into it. But he has 
an amazing faculty of arriving at sound conclusions by 
the road of unsound argument. His book is a plea for 
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clear and honest thinking in the formation of American 
foreign policy, and anyone who has followed at all the 
controversies which have raged during the last twelve 
months in the United States over Pan-Americanism, 
Preparedness, and the Monroe Doctrine will agree that 
the plea is not unnecessary. Mr. Usher’s most important 
conclusions are that the position of America requires an 
alliance of the United States with Britain, the abandonment 
—as he calls it—of the Atlantic to Great Britain and of 
the Pacific to Japan, a partial renunciation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, a kind of protectorate of Mexico and Central 
America, and a drastic reorganisation of the Army and 
Navy in the light of these new commitments. The adoption 
of such a policy would obviously entail very drastic 
regrouping of national forces throughout the world, but 
the conception is not, we believe, merely the wild vision 
of a professor’s study, and implies in its author a real grasp 
of historical facts which are happening around him. 

The war has definitely brought the United States to a 
place where the road of its development forks. Its people 
realise that the work of the steamship and telegraph is 
now complete, and America can no more isolate itself 
politically than it can economically from Europe. The 
controversies about Preparedness, the new vigour in Pan- 
Americanism, the agitation for a revision of the Monroe 
Doctrine, even the League to Enforce Peace are all due 
to a realisation of that fact. The value of Mr. Usher’s book 
is that it does at least try honestly to face the facts of 
the new situation. Take the question of ‘“ Preparedness.”’ 
It is impossible, as he rightly insists, to discuss the question 
to any useful purpose unless the foreign policy of the United 
States and its general objects are defined. Adequate 
naval and military preparation implies some knowledge 
of what one is to prepare against. If the United States 
is to remain politically isolated, to push the Monroe Doctrine 
to extreme limits, to adopt an aggressive policy in Central 
America, to adopt a hostile attitude towards Japan, prepara- 
tion can only be adequate if it is designed to make the 
United States capable of meeting a whole world in arms 
against her. On the other hand, if, after the war, American 
policy is to range her by the side of one or other of the 
national groups in Europe, both her general policy and 
her problem of preparedness must be entirely different. 

The policy which Mr. Usher recommends to his country 
we have indicated in broad outline above. It is supported 
by him by long and elaborate argument, to which it is 
not possible to do full justice here. Much can be said for 
the main contention that the interests of America, of Great 
Britain, and of the world require an alliance between the 
two countries; and it should be noted in passing that 
it would be a great mistake if the fact that the United 
States has not come in on our side during the war blinded 
people in this country either to the desirability of such 
an alliance or to the strong body of opinion which, among 
Americans, would favour it. But the validity of a large 
number of the arguments by which Mr. Usher supports 
his main idea is in the highest degree doubtful. His 
whole argument, for instance, about the economic value 
of colonial dependencies and about the economic relationship 
of the United States to South America seems to imply the 
fallacy that the imports of a country must not only be 
paid for by its exports, but that its imports from any: one 
country must be paid for by its exports to that country. 
Again, his desire for the abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine 
—as applicable to South America—leads him to make 
statements about Pan-Americanism and the Pan-American 
Union which he cannot substantiate. His view that there 
is no close bond of special interests between North and 
South America is controverted by the facts of the Union, 
and it is grotesque to represent the Union as being mainly 





used by the South American Republics “to establish 
precisely that sort of concerted action and agreement 
most advantageous for them in their opposition to the 
extension of American influence in South America.” The 
growth of the Union—both before and during the war—ijs 
a most important international phenomenon, because it 
has forged a new kind of international and political bond 
between all the different States of a huge continent. It 
could not have obtained its present importance unless 
there existed a close community of fundamental interests 
between the several States. It has certainly prevented 
two, if not three, wars in the last ten years. And if the 
interests of Europe and America would be forwarded by 
close co-operation between Britain and the United States, 
they would be still more clearly forwarded by co-operation 
between Britain and the Pan-American Union, for the 
interests and ideals for which the Union stands are in the 
main precisely those which would form the link between 
the United States and this country. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry for Children. Edited by 
Kenneth GranaMeE. Cambridge University Press. 
3s. net. 


All children like verse, and all adults who preserve and 
develop a taste for it feel tenderly towards the old nursery 
rhymes which initiated them and the first collection of 
poetry which was given them when they learnt to read, 
For ourselves we keep sacred the memory of a volume, 
resplendent in gold and green, which contained a very 
catholic collection indeed. The authors most freely drawn 
upon were Jane and Ann Taylor and William and Mary 
Howitt, Mrs. Hemans being well in the running. But 
there were also The Ancient Mariner, which was only in places 
within a child’s range of appreciation, and Hogg’s Boy’s 
Song and the best of Longfellow’s ballads, which, if not the 
real thing, were at any rate gradus ad Parnassum ; some 
Shakespeare songs, Wordsworth’s story of the maiden lost 
in the snow and Simon Lee ; the affecting story of Llewellyn’s 
hound Gelert which defended his master’s heir against a 
wolf, and was slain on a hasty charge of paidophagy ; and 
Southey’s excellent Inchcape Reck, and his painfully con- 
cocted effort about the water coming down at Lodore, 
which bored us stiff. We cannot help an affection now even 
for the poems which bored us ; the dull and the entrancing 
were all part of the same book. But affection should not 
blind us, and it cannot be denied that many of the most 
edifying pieces in the collection might to advantage have 
been omitted. 

Mr. Kenneth Grahame certainly includes less thoroughly 
bad verse in his book than do many anthologists. He has also 
the merit of having cast his net wide and brought in represen- 
tative poems by modern authors. His fault is rather that 
some of the work he gives will be above the head of almost 
every reader under sixteen—the age he hints at as the frontier 
of childhood. His first section, “Rhymes and Jingles,” 
(very well conceived) certainly is not open to this objec- 
tion. One only wishes there were more of it ; for instance, 
no collection of the most magical nursery songs is complete 
without I Saw Three Ships and Rock-a-bye Baby. But the 
section aimed at “ those a little older” than babies 1s cer- 
tainly rash. The bare lines: 

Daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty, 


might well have been omitted like the rest of Shakespeare's 
blank verse ; appreciation of this sort of wonderful excerpt 
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can scarcely be expected of the very young. Moore’s There’s 
a Bower of Roses by Bendemeer’s Stream, though very 
musical, is scarcely for children; we have very serious 
doubts about Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode, and Beddoes’ 
If there Were Dreams to Sell ; and still more about Shelley’s 
My Soul Is an Enchanted Boat, and the lyrics from Browning. 

It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad ; 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 
The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 

A year ago on this very day: 
is much too sophisticated for the young. Browning’s Ride 
from Ghent to Aix, on the other hand, might well have 
been included, instead of the American importation, 
Sheridan’s Ride, which is robustious claptrap. As for 
Hogg’s Skylark : 

Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 

we are sure that nothing but a temporary lapse into mechani- 
cal traditionalism could have made Mr. Grahame put it in. 
The lark may be very blithesome and abnormally cumberless, 
but children will not stand its being dealt with in those 
terms. Mr. Grahame has rightly included the whole of 
The Lay of Horatius, which seldom fails with a child ; a large 
portion of Kilmeny, The Forsaken Merman, and Allingham’s 
Fairy-Land, all universal favourites. Amongst the later 
authors he draws upon are John Davidson, W. B. Rands, 
Norman Gale, and “ Walter Ramal.” Surely it cannot be 
that he is unaware that this last, under his real name, has 
written some first-rate children’s poetry. If he was in a posi- 
tion to do so, Mr. Grahame should certainly have given 
the poem about the three fat farmers who danced for a wager. 
Another poem we miss is Kipling’s Ballad of East and W est, 
which Henley included in Lyra Heroica. As a whole the col- 
lection is interesting and will be useful; but we do not 
think it is quite equal to Miss Chisholm’s The Golden Stair- 
case, published a few years ago by Messrs. Jack. 


GALLIPOLI 


The Truth about the Dardanelles. By Sypnry A. MosELEy. 
Cassell. 5s. net. 

With the Twenty-ninth Division in Gallipoli. By the Rev. 
O. CreicuTon. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

Uncensored Letters from the Dardanelles. Written to his 
English Wife by a French Medical Officer of le Corps 
Expéditionnaire d’Orient. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Sydney A. Moseley’s book leaves one a little perplexed 
—as it was doubtless intended to. Its writer was one of 
the three official correspondents with the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Forces, and was on the Peninsula several 
weeks before going down with sunstroke. He came away 
with the firm conviction, which has been subsequently 
strengthened, that Sir Ian Hamilton had not been fairly 
dealt with, and that the public at home was misinformed 
on all the essential points of the Dardanelles episode. His 
main contention is that the evacuation was a great mistake. 
Writing many months after his return, he declares that 
“the more one reviews the events of the Gallipoli campaign, 
the more one returns to the belief that Sir Ian Hamilton 
was very unfortunate in some of the influential under- 
strappers who were sent out to help him, and only succeeded 
in hindering and thwarting him.” We are not given many 
particulars about these “ influential understrappers,” except 
that the members of the G.H.Q. staff employed “ men 
of doubtful nationality,” attempted to extract information 
from Greek shepherds by speaking to them in the language 
of Homer, and made a speciality of entrusting plans and 
information to the unreticent. These amateurs caused 


the defeat of the Expedition. “It was not the Turk who 
defeated us, but the moral mutiny in our own camp— 
moral mutiny fanned originally by civilians, transmitted 
by them in grossly exaggerated form to the Mother Country, 
and there, for a last time, magnified, distorted, and at 
last acted upon by a civilian committee of the Cabinet.” 
And all the time, Mr. Moseley emphatically asserts, we were 
steadily approaching complete victory. The Turks were 
becoming demoralised. A healthily bracing winter had 
set in. The men on the Peninsula were capable of achieving 
anything. Sir Charles Monro had no need to point out 
that “‘an advance on Constantinople was quite out of 
the question,” for, according to the author, the Expedition 
would have succeeded if it had only captured and held 
the summit of Chanak Bair, which commanded the Narrows ; 
the Navy would have done the rest. And the summit was 
actually in the possession of our troops for forty-eight 
hours. So near were we to success. 

What has moved Mr. Moseley to his largest access of 
indignation is the behaviour of Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
His point of view was throughout “distorted and 
pessimistic” and “ jaundiced.” He disseminated panicky 
views, it is alleged, among the troops at the front, as well 
as depressed the public at home. A partial confirmation 
of this severe verdict upon Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is supplied 
by the Rev. O. Creighton, who met the war correspondent 
and found him “ most pessimistic. The best thing we could 
do was to evacuate the place.” The date of the meeting 
was apparently May 11, 1915, barely a fortnight after the 
first landing! But, for the most part, Mr. Creighton 
avoids points of policy, simply giving us extracts from 
his diary, telling the usual stories about heroism and 
casualties, and marvelling at the attitude of our soldiers 
towards the Church of England. “Theirs is a strange 
religion,” he ejaculates at the outset—meaning that they 
do not attend Celebration. We hardly know what the 
writer really thought about the campaign; at one point 
he enthusiastically asserts that “ it is like a picnic, except 
for the fighting and the Black Marias.”’ 

The Uncensored Letters come not only from the 
Dardanelles, but also from Alexandria and various places 
in Southern Serbia, as the writer left the French position 
at Sedd-el-Bahr early in October for Salonika, and took 
part in the abortive Anglo-French defence of Serbia. The 
letters are amusingly “ uncensored” in more than the 
military sense of the word; they should help to rectify 
our ignorance of the part taken by the French in the 
Dardanelles adventure—a part in no way inferior to that 
of the British in gallantry or difficulty. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Ex-Soldier. By Himself. By W.G.Cuirrorp. Black. 2s. 6d.net. 


The author of this book was once a gunner, who now devotes himself 
to the question of finding employment for ex-soldiers. He describes, 
with a good deal of personal feeling in the matter, the mess which the 
authorities have made of this problem in the past. The ex-soldier, in 
far too many cases, had to rely on charity. The author once made a 
personal investigation into the operation of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Help Society. This published a large volume, of limited circulation, 
containing the names of some ten thousand ** friends,” scattered all 
over the country, who would help ex-soldiers to find employment. 
Copies of this work, naturally, have a tendency to get into the hands 
of doss-house keepers, who pass on the information to temporarily 
local tramps. Mr. Clifford somehow acquired a copy, put on some 
old clothes, and, armed with his discharge papers and character 
(marked ‘‘ exemplary”), called on a few of these “‘ friends.” He 
subsequently came to the conclusion, as many others have done, that 
the problem of the unemployed ex-soldier is not to be solved on a basis 
of private charity. The author has some practical things to say on 
the training of the ex-soldier, and altogether has written a work which 
should be carefully studied by the compilers of the ‘* Peace Book.” 
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THE CITY 


HE French exchange has shown a marked improve- 
ment during the past few days, having at last 
gone under the 28 francs. By one of those strange 
coincidences which occur even in Government finance, 
this improvement coincides with the issue of the new French 
Loan, and there have been rumours that a portion of this 
loan may be placed in London. The next few days will 
show whether there is any foundation for this idea. A good 
deal of interest has been aroused by the statement of the 
French Minister of Finance in an interview, that the gold 
stocks of the United Kingdom, France, Russia, and Italy 
will be pooled with a view to handling the situation; if 
this means gold shipments to London our task in regulating 
the exchanges will be facilitated, and it is to be hoped that 
this is intended. Markets as a whole continue steady. 
The Japanese Government goes on buying up its own 4} per 
cent. bonds for cancellation, and Peruvian Loans showsome 
recovery. In the American market United States Steel 
shares and International Mercantile Marine securities 
are active at increasing prices. The Home Railway market 
is somewhat subdued at the apparent determination of 
the railway workers to secure an increase of wages. In 
the Foreign Railway market there is very little business— 
but also very few sellers. In this section, United of Havana 
Ordinary, although recommended in these notes at a much 
lower price, still looks an attractive purchase ; the dividend 
payable in November should show an increase over last 
year. 
* * * 

Shipping shares just about maintain their prices, but 
there are still plenty of buyers about. The Japanese 
Government has fixed maximum freights, and although 
these have been revised in an upward direction on several 
occasions, they are still below the level of the open market. 
In this connection the following extract from an article 
by the shipping correspondent of the Times—in that 
journal’s September Trade Supplement—may be worth 

eeping for reference. After referring to the sales that are 
going on at huge prices of cargo vessels, the writer states 
(the italics are mine) : 


The fact, too, cannot be ignored that it is to the interest of co om 
who are willing to pay these gigantic prices for tonnage to see freights 
maintained on high levels. The maintenance of high freights is the 
wy ppeisestinn for the prices that are being paid. If freights were 
to fall quickly vast losses would be suffered by such persons and firms. 
Incidentally, all these transfers are immensely increasing the diffi- 
culties which would have to be encountered if the State ever decided 
to requisition the whole of the British Mercantile Marine for the period 
of the war. There can be no doubt that such a plan could have been 
adopted with ease and with satisfaction to the owners in the early 
months of the war, but every month since then has served to intensify 
the difficulties. There were no complications at first, when the original 
owners would have been perfectly content with terms which would now 
seem absurdly low; there are great complications now that vessels 
have been changing hands several times at increasing prices. 
+ * * 

Reference was made here a short time ago to a huge 
amalgamation of South Wales colliery shares carried 
through by Lord Rhondda and his group. This has now 
been followed by the acquisition, by the same group, of 
North’s Navigation Collieries, Ltd., another large property. 
The group offers to purchase the holding of each shareholder 
at 40s. per share. Lord Rhondda will become ree en | 
director, and the selling of the company’s coal is to be plac 
in the hands of a firm acting as selling agents for other 
South Wales collieries in which the Rhondda group is 
interested. North’s Navigation Collieries was registered 
as a limited company in 1889. Dividends for the past 
few years have varied between 6 per cent. and 15 per cent. 

er annum. The capital consists of £50,000 in 10 per cent. 
eference Shares and £600,000 in Ordinary Shares, so 
that the sum involved in this transaction amounts to 
£1,200,000. One wonders what is the object of all these 
consolidations and amalgamations in the South Wales 
coalfield. Perhaps Lord Rhondda, realising the importance 
to the nation of Welsh coal, is acting from a sense of public 
duty, and is acquiring control with a view to handing the 
Welsh coalfield over to the State at a reasonable price— 


perhaps not. All these changes do not add a single ton to 
the amount of coal available, and although amalgamations 
and changes in the selling arrangements may result in some 
economies, such economies are never likely to equal in 
amount the enormous increase in valuation which follows 
each transaction. When war broke out the shares of North’s 
Navigation Collieries were quoted at 26s. 3d.; only a few 
months ago they stood at 24s. 9d. Now Lord Rhondda 
and his group are willing to pay 40s. for them, and they are 
quoted in the market at 41s. Put in another way, as a 
consequence of a purely financial operation, the market 
adds something like £450,000 to the value of a property 
previously appraised at about £750,000. Holders should 
sell if they wish to feel safe. 
x * * 

A correspondent raises some queries in connection with 
the note which appeared here a short time ago regarding 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. He states that, so far from 
purchasers expecting an increase in the dividend, the 
company has for years been prevented by Dominion law 
from ever paying more than 10 per cent. Hence the frequent 
bonuses in the shape of fresh stock issues. As the point 
seems to be obscure, it is perhaps worth examining. Under 
the Railway Act of Canada, the Dominion Government 
has the right, in the case of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
so to regulate tolls that they shall not produce less than 
10 per cent. per annum profit on the capital, which means 
that when more than 10 per cent. is earned the Government 
has the right to compel a reduction in rates. What is not 
clear is what is meant by capital; if it means only the 
capital employed in the railroad proper the Government 
would have the right to force a reduction of rates whenever 
more than 10 per cent. was earned thereon, but would 
not be entitled to interfere with the profits in respect of 
other assets—such as land or steamships. The only 
definite pronouncement I can find on the subject is one 
made in 1912 by Sir Thos. Shaughnessy, the president of 
the company, which was to the following effect : 


‘1 notice that frequent reference is made to what is known as the 
** 10 per cent.” clause in the Company’s contract with the Dominion 
Government. Briefly stated, the contract provided that the Company’s 
rates for the carriage of traffic should not be subject to Parliamentary 
supervision until such a time as the Company was earning 10 per cent. 
per annum on the capital actually invested in the work. Dividends 
played no part, you will observe. It made no difference whether the 
yer ae was paying 20 per cent., 10 per cent., 5 per cent. or no 
dividend at all. The determining factor was the earnings resulting from 
the operation of the railway. For a long time we have not pleaded 
that we were not earning 10 per cent. Our rates and tolls have been 
submitted to the Railway Commission and are dealt with in exactly 
the same way as those of any other railway company in the country, 
excepting the Intercolonial, which does not come under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. So that the 10 per cent. clause, as it is called, 
has been a dead issue for a considerable period, the lowest on the 
continent, but the subject of rates is now before the Commission for 
consideration, and, therefore, I do not think it proper to enlarge upon 
the subject. It may be taken for granted that, whatever the decision 
of the Commission may be, the 10 per cent. clause will not be a factor 
directly or indirectly. As I said before, it was a condition of the 
original contract that was swamped and buried by the growth of the 
Company’s earnings, and it could not be pleaded now even if the 
Company desired to do so, 


* * * 


The 10 per cent. dividend that has been paid for a 
on the shares is derived as to 7 per cent. from railroad 
earnings and 8 per cent. from special income. Probably 
the company considers it expedient not to distribute more 
than 10 per cent. per annum regardless of the source of profit ; 
but, as has already been pointed out, it has periodically given 
to its shareholders valuable bonuses in the shape of rights 
to secure additional common stock or other attractive 
securities at a price much below their market value. An 
instance was given recently in these notes of $60,000,000 
Common Stock having been issued to shareholders in 
January, 1913, at 175, although the market price was 250 ; 
a still more recent bonus was made in January, 1914, 
when $52,000,000 6 per cent. Special Investment Fund 
Note Certificates, redeemable at their face value on OF 
before March 2nd, 1924, were issued to shareholders at 89, 
at the rate of $100 Note Certificates for every five shares held. 
Emit Davies. 
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| THE DEPORTATICN OF WOMEN 


AND GIRLS FROM LILLE. 


Translated textually from the Note addressed by the French 
Government to the Governments of Neutral Powers on the 
conduct of the German Authorities towards the population 
of the French Departments in the occupation of the enemy. 
NOW THAT THE FULL FACTS ARE PUBLISHED, THE 
INDIGNATION OF THE WHOLE WORLD WILL BE ROUSED. 
THESE FRENCH AND CERMAN DOCUWENTS INCLUDE 
STRONG PROTESTS MADE BY THE FRENCH COVERN- 
MENT AND THE CERMAN REPLIES. 

THE ACTUAL STATEMENTS OF MANY WITNESSES ARE 
Ci\VEN, AND THE WORK FORMS A TREMENDOUS 
INDICTMENT OF CERMANY. 

SIXPENCE. Postage 3d. extra. 


HODDER & STOUGHTN, St, Paul's House, Warwick Square, E.C. 






































AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 
soever published, will be obtained to order, 
and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance, 


Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 
HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
By E. R. PEASE. 58. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Woonr. 6s. net. 
TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. S. SANDERS. 7d. net. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 
By SIDNEY WEBB. its. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 
By Epita MorRLEY. 2d. net. 


Complete list sent post free on application. 
































OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 

ag = now ready.—Write for copies to the HEADMASTER, 

ool, York. 


Bootham 








TYPE WRITING. 


Meetings, 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
_ description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
ae rovided. ectures, Sermons reported. — 
TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 























SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
Should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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HATTO 
«WINDUS 








In the Royal 
Naval Air Service 


BEING THE WAR LETTERS OF 
HAROLD ROSHER, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Second Impression in the Press. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Pictures from 
Henry James 


SELECTED BY 


RUTH HEAD. 
Sq. cr. 8vo, decorated boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Little Towns 
of Flanders 


A BOOK OF WOODCUTS BY 


ALBERT DELSTANCHE, 


WITH A PREFATORY LETTER BY 
EMILE VERHAEREN. 
Cheaper edn., cr. 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Edward Mills Grace 


CRICKETER. 
By F. S. ASHLEY-COOPER. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 


A Love Tangle 


By F. E. PENNY, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE MALABAR MAGICIAN,” ETC. 


Madcaps & Madmen 


By ROGER WRAY, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE SOUL OF A TEACHER.”’ 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 








MEssrs. CHaTTo & WINDUS will be pleased to send 
post free their new Autumn List of Announce- 
ments. Besides Mr. POLLEN’sS book on the Naval 
War, it contains particulars of a new set of 
TcHEHOV's Tales, and of two important works 
upon other after-war problems. Their titles are 
“JANUS AND VEsTA,” which is a study of educa- 
tional and philosophic issues, and “‘ THE Econowuic 
OvuTLooK,” a collection of essays edited by Mr. 
H. SANDERSON FURNISS. 


111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


LONDON : 
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THE 
WORLD IN CHAINS 


I. LIFE III. 


II. LABOUR 


IV. ART 


DEMOCRACY V. CONSCIENCE 


VI. RELIGION 


A Course of Six Lectures to be given at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 
Garden, on Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning October 27, 1916, by 
Mr. Bernarp SHaw, Mr. and Mrs. Sipney Wess, Mr. Ciurron Brock 


and Mr. GraHam WALLAs. 


SYLLABUS of the third lecture by Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS. 


DEMOCRACY 


EMOCRACY is not an _ automatic 
1) arrangement by which the effortless 
will of each is transformed—in the 
ballot-box—into the effortless will of all. It is 
a movement towards securing, for all the 
inhabitants of any given State and for all human 
beings whose lives are affected by that State, 
the opportunity of co-operating in the creation 
of a good life. It will always require active 
sympathy and active thought; and in the 
present world-crisis it calls for the severest 
possible work of invention and organisation. 


Success in the development of a democratic 
State depends first on its political machinery. 
That machinery should provide that the State 
should be fitted to co-operate fruitfully with 
organisations (a) inside and smalier than itself— 
municipal, vocational, national ; and (b) outside 
and larger than itself—other States, inter-State 
organisations, intellectual and moral world move- 
ments, etc. 


The success of a democratic State depends 
secondly upon the existence of certain habits of 
mind among its citizens. Of these, the most 
important are : 

(a) EquaLiry.—The will that in the dis- 


tribution of the opportunities of a good 
life, no citizen shall count for more or less 


than one. Without some measure of this 
temper democracy is impossible. 

(b) OBEDIENCE AND TOLERANCE. — The 
will, if in a minority, to submit to the 
decision of the majority; and, if in a 
majority, to consider the good and the 
self-respect of the minority. 

(c) INTELLECTUAL  SINCERITy. — Aristo- 
cratic and Oligarchic States can employ 
Plato’s “ useful lies” in Church and State 
with some success. Democracy can only 
succeed where the citizens adjust their 
conduct to the same vision of the world, 
and that is not likely to be the case unless 
they all see something like the real world. 
Intellectual sincerity requires both effort 
and freedom, and democracy will only be 
successful where the educational and intel- 
lectual organisation of the community 
encourages both effort and freedom. Intel- 
lectual sincerity enables the citizens—not 
only of each State but of different States—to 
understand and love each other. 


Democracy, therefore, depends for its success 
on the temper of its schools and universities and 
churches, its trade unions and learned societies 
and families, as much as on the ingenuity of its 
political machinery or the patriotism of its 
politicians. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothili Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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